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The Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


in cooperation with the 


Akademie fur Musik und darstellende Kunst 
“Mozarteum,” in Salzburg, Austria 


announces a new undergraduate program of 


professional training in music... 





OBERLIN 


a" Original in concept, and based on the Oberlin Conservatory’s 125 year 
experience, it provides a unique opportunity in international education 
for students through an integrated course of study in Oberlin and Salzburg. 


% Freshmen enter the Oberlin core curriculum, originated in 1954 


% After extensive consultation and counsel, students select a specific 
major goal prior to the sophomore year 


% Salzburg residence and study occurs during the third year—two 
full semesters at the Mozarteum 


* The school year in Europe offers additional opportunities for 
training in opera and recital performance, study in the Carl Orff 
Schulwerk, and an experience in another language and culture 

* Periodic excursions to Vienna and Munich, with attendance 
at concerts and operas, supplement the Salzburg study 


HOWENSALZBURG CASTLE * The entire Salzburg program, including trans-Atlantic __ 

Ay ’ transportation, tuition, dormitory accommodations and board, 
health insurance and general fees is provided for the same cost 
as an equivalent year on the Oberlin campus 


* Full academic and social supervision is provided by Oberlin 
throughout the four-year course, both in Austria and Ohio 


The Oberlin Conservatory of Music is 
a division of Oberlin College 





MOZARTEUM 


For details please request information from the 
Office of Admissions 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


Akademie fiir Musik und darstellende Kunst 
Dr. Bernhard Paumgartner, President 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
David R. Robertson, Director 
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Opera Seasons Open in Chicago and New York 


Turandot 


By Ronatp Eyer 


“Turandot”, that last atypical utter- 
ance of Giacomo Puccini, was chosen 
to raise the curtain on the fall season, 
the first under the general direction 
of Julius Rudel, of the New York 
City Opera Company at the City 
Center on Oct. 9. It was the most 
brilliant opening the company has 
had in several seasons and there was 
an enthusiastic, capacity audience on 
hand, including a larger than usual 
delegation of musical, social and 
theatrical celebrities. 

By coincidence, the same opera 
opened the season of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera a few weeks ago, and, 
since I already have reported upon 
that performance, there is no need 
to go into the virtues, whatever they 
may be, of the opera itself. A com- 
parison of the two productions how- 
ever is inescapable. 


Productions Compared 


Surprisingly, they were almost iden- 
tical in many important respects, and 
this is a happy state of affairs, be- 
cause both came to grips with this 
dubious work in the only way that 
can possibly be successful. Mr Rudel, 
who conducted the City Opera per- 
formance, set a brisk pace, and he 
insisted that everybody on the stage, 
as well as in the pit, deliver the score 
for all it was worth in dynamic values, 
dramatic climaxes and pseudo-oriental 
color. Mr. Molinari-Pradelli had 
done the same in San Francisco. 

Mr. Rudel also saw to it that he 
had a sure-fire trio of principals for 
the excrutiatingly, if gratuitously, dif- 
ficult music of the title role, the 
young prince, and the slave Lit (ditto 
San Francisco). As Turandot, Frances 
Yeend maintained the icy regality of 
her part and never forgot to act, even 
on the vocal high-wire where she had 
to keep her balance most of the 
evening. As Lit, Adele Addison gave 
as fine a performance histrionically 
as one is likely to encounter in opera. 
Though her moments in the center of 
the stage were few, she was acting and 


Phyllis Curtin (left) and Adele Addison (right), 
City Opera, and Newbold 
Morris (center left), chairman of the City Center 
board, receive from Mayor Robert Wagner a procla- 
mation announcing “New York City Opera Week” 
in honor of the company’s 15th anniversary 


sopranos of the New York 
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Chicago Hears Tebaldi, Del Monaco, and Gobbi 


In ‘‘Otello’’; 


reacting consistently, but never ob- 
trusively, throughout the performance; 
and so immersed was she in the 
tragedy and poignancy of her role 
that she took her curtain call with 
real tears in her eyes. Her vocal 
achievements, especially in the second 
act, were equally transporting. 

No less demanding than the two 


City Center Revives 


**Turandot”’ 


due, apparently, to the way they 
were distributed on the stage. 

The production, not new here, had 
neither the spaciousness nor the ele- 
gance of the one at the War Memorial 
Opera House, thanks largely to the 
physical and the financial limitations 
of City Center. Yet it had sufficient 


richness and illusion to provide the 





Above: Mario Del Monaco, as Otello, and Renata Tebaldi, as Desdemona, 
in the Chicago Lyric Opera’s opening-night “Otello”. Right: Tito Gobbi, 


as Iago, in the Verdi work 


feminine leads is the role of Prince 
Calaf in which the young Italian tenor, 
Giuseppe Gismondo, made his debut. 
It is not a role in which any final 
judgment should be rendered upon an 
unfamiliar singer. Mr. Gismondo, 
whom I suppose to be a very young 
man indeed, not only in years but in 
experience in the theatre, possesses a 
voice of considerable size which he 
produces easily, fluently and with 
much brilliance at the top, and the 
audience gave him an ovation for his 
ability to belt out the high ones. But 
he seemed to have difficulty identi- 
fying himself. with 
his part and, con- 
sequently, there 
was some lack of 
conviction in his 
delivery. A more 
conventional role 
may show him to 
better advantage. 
Other newcom- 
ers were Loren 
Driscoll, whose 
voice was a bit too 
light weight for the 
Emperor, and Paul 
Huddleston and 
David Williams. 
who ably abetted 
John Reardon in 
the Ping, Pang, and 
Pong diversion. 
Joshua Hecht gave 
a sympathetic por- 
trayal of the de- 
posed King Timur, 
though, in a laud- 
able effort to de- 
pict enfeebled old- 
age, he tended to 
cover his tones too 
much. The quintet 
of ladies, and also 
the chorus at first, 
had a little difficul- 
ty getting together 


Charles Rossi 


sense of spectacle that “Turandot” 
requires. The apparition-like appear- 
ance of the Emperor in the back- 
ground high above the multitude was 
an ingenious device in the throne 
scenes. 


“Susannah” Staged 
In United Nations Salute 


Oct. 10.—It was eminently befitting 
that the New York City Opera made 
the season’s first performance of Car- 
lisle Floyd’s “Susannah” a salute to 
the United Nations, for nothing will 
bring the nations closer together than 
a sharing of the work of their creative 
artists. After the performance, a 
block party was held in front of the 
City Center, at which members of 
the cast, honored guests from the 
United Nations, and the public min- 
gled in friendly fashion, with square- 
dancing and refreshments to brighten 
the atmosphere. 

The performance itself was com- 
pletely devoted and deeply moving. 
Phyllis Curtin, who has done so much 
to champion this work, again sang 
the title role; and Norman Treigle 
again took the part of the evangelist 
Olin Blitch. It has already been made 
plain that Mr. Floyd is a young artist 
with a notable talent for the musical 
theatre. At this stage, therefore, some 
friendly advice is more in order than 
a blank-check enthusiasm which he 
no longer needs. 

In writing so powerful a libretto, 
Mr. Floyd set himself a musical task 
which he was only partially able to 
fulfill at the time he composed this 
opera. His orchestration, while ap- 
propriate, is thin and unresourceful. 
Naturally, no one would ask for a 
lush Straussian texture in a folk work 
of this kind, but repeatedly throughout 
the opera the stage action calls for 
a commensurate intensity and imagina- 

(Continued on page 28) 


Otello 


By Howarp TALLEY 


Chicago.—One of the truly great 
masterpieces, Verdi’s “Otello”, served 
as the Lyric Opera’s opening night 
nonsubscription offering, at a $20 top, 
on Oct. 11, under the experienced 
and still fiery direction of the vener- 
able Tullio Serafin. 

Although some of the foremost 
operatic artists participated in the 
opulent production before an equally 
opulent audience, no Roman candles 
exploded, figuratively speaking, on 
stage or during intermissions in the 
foyer. The breathless excitement of 
the past few years’ opening nights 
was missing. Opera in Chicago was 
an accomplished fact, supported by 


leading citizens and a healthy box 
office, looking with calm confidence 
toward coming productions with as 
attractive and brilliant casts as the 
present one. 

Vocally and visually 


Mario Del 





Monaco measured up to the taxing 
role of Otello, from his first clarion 
entrance to the last poignant mom- 
ents of his death as Otello. He was 
a handsome Moor, with flashing eyes 
and imperious gestures, but his por- 
trayal did not seem entirely three- 
dimensional until, in his final “moment 
of truth”, he took his leave of Des- 
demona and of the world in tones 
darkened with anguish and remorse. 


“Streamlined” Tebaldi 


A streamlined and _ glamorous 
Renata Tebaldi, her flawlessly made- 
up face framed by luxuriant blond 
tresses, sang and acted with pliant 
sweetness and restraint befitting her 
role, never more so than in the fourth 
act. Here her “Willow Song” was 
sung beautifully and with pathos. The 
ensuing “Ave Maria” was delivered, 
kneeling, beside her bedstead, too far 
to the rear of the stage to carry fully 
over the footlights and causing some 
momentary variance in pitch and 
tempo with the orchestra. Of course, 
the final “Amen” was blanketed by 
boorish and unwelcome applause. I 
would wager there is no one today 
who so completely fulfills the require- 
ments for this role as Miss Tebaldi. 

Tito Gobbi, as Iago, dominated 
every scene in which he was present 
by the sheer force of his vocal and 
histrionic art. His voice, if not always 
mellow and ingratiating, was used to 
its fullest potential at all times, 
whether delivering the stentorian 
phrases of the “Credo” (to tremendous 
applause) or poisoning the mind of 
Otello in the second-act “Era la 
notte” with exquisite yet baleful 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Ford Grants—Only the Beginning 


OTHING that has happened in the history of 

private or public financial aid to the arts, 

particularly music, in the United States, 
equals in magnitude and potential the recently 
announced grants by the Ford Foundation (see 
story on page 6). Although the grants so far an- 
nounced—three of them for music, one for drama, 
and one for art—total only $760,000, it is under- 
stood that this is only a small beginning and that 
the ultimate expenditure will be many times that 
figure. 

One may or may not agree with the disposition 
of these initial grants, but the important fact is 
that an actual beginning has been made and 
wheels are turning. Just as important, in our opin- 
ion, is the very wise decision to undertake a 
lengthy and thorough survey of the financial needs 
of the creative arts throughout the country so that, 
as it goes along, the fund can develop a meaning- 
ful, co-ordinated and well-directed program for 


its largesse and not fritter away the money in 
scattered shots of no long-range value. 

Nobody, including the Ford Foundation, knows 
at this moment what that program will be. Several 
years time and nearly a half-million dollars are to 
be spent on this project alone. The foundation 
and W. McNeil Lowry, its program director for 
the arts expenditures, are keeping an open mind 
and taking nothing for granted. They intend to 
seek help and advice from all responsible quarters 
and are determined not to be carried off on the 
shoulders of any cliques, special interests, or free- 
loaders. . 

Both the foundation and the musical com- 
munity have a heavy responsibility in carrying out 
this survey. The financial situation in the arts is 
chaotic, to say the least, and much study is going 
to be required before the proper course can be 
determined. 

Meanwhile let us consider— 


A Mass-Market for Culture ? 


HE financial magazine, Business Week, re- 

cently went into 15 American cities and 

asked this question: “Is there a mass-market 
for what we loosely term culture?” 

“The answer, with a few qualifications and 
hedges,” says Business Week, “is overwhelmingly 
“Yes!” Now here are a few samples. The Boston 
Arts Festival had an attendance of 150,000 in 
1952, and 600,000 in 1956. Membership in New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art has jumped from 
8,000 to 23,000 in eight years. Phoenix recently 
had 25 art exhibits in one week—10 years ago 
three would have been a lot. Houston Civic Opera 
put on seven performances this year—all to sell- 
out houses. Ticket demand for summer chamber 
music programs in Omaha tops capacity by 15%. 

“There is a marked do-it-yourself flavor to 
much of the pursuit of culture. In Louisville, 
corner hardware stores now stock artist supplies, 
and amateur theatre groups have increased from 
six to 16 in the last decade. In Boston, middle 
and lower income class customers are buying more 
pianos and organs than ever before. Omaha sees 
a greater market rise in organs. 


¢ NY] EXT to the improvement in incomes, the 

reason most cited for this culture boom is 
that much bedeviled and condemned form of en- 
tertainment—television. No one knows how many 
people saw their first ballet or Shakespearean play 
or heard their first symphony concert on television. 
The growth of the arts film theatre is partly a 
response to television competition. ‘Nobody is 
going to come to a theatre and pay money for a 
bad show,’ says a movie operator, ‘when for free 





On Oct. 22 Nan Merriman sang for the first time with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera as Dorabella in Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte”. This is a role that 
the mezzo-soprano has sung often in Europe, having appeared in it at 
Glyndebourne, the Piccola Scala in Milan, and the Mozart festival in 
Aix-en-Provence. She can also be heard in the Angel recording of the 


work, conducted by Herbert von Karajan. 


Born in Pittsburgh, Miss Merriman makes her home in California. Her 
first achievements were to win the Cincinnati Summer Opera Contest and 
the first prize in the National Federation of Music Clubs competition. 
Then happened an incident that was to result in making her name inter- 
nationally known. Arturo Toscanini happened by chance to listen to a 
15-minute broadcast the singer was making. He traced her through the 


On the front cover 


he can see a mediocre show at home.’ 

“Television’s competition has strengthened ra- 
dio’s devotion to music and helped boost the sale 
of hi-fi. Retail sale of hi-fi components last year 
reached the amazing total of $166,000,000. If you 
add the sales of serious music recordings to this 
[reported $75,000,000—Ed.] more money was 
spent last year on serious music than for all spec- 
tator sports—baseball, football, and basketball in- 
cluded. 

“Most observers feel there is a real advance in 
national culture. In city after city they report a 
new receptivity to the less hackneyed art and to 
contemporary music. 

“*At least they don’t laugh at us any more’, 
says a spokesman for the New York Museum of 
Modern Art. 

“*And they don’t walk out on Stravinsky any 
more’, echoes a representative of the Cleveland 
Orchestra. ‘For one thing, they have heard a lot 
of Stravinsky by now.’ ” 


HIS is a heartening as well as interesting report 

from a relatively disinterested source, and we 
agree with most of its findings except, perhaps, the 
one about television and the symphony concert. 
We don’t think many people have heard their first 
symphony concert via television for the simple 
reason that symphony concerts rarely are tel- 
evized. However, the report reveals a_ healthy 
climate in which our symphony orchestras, con- 
cert courses, opera groups and other musical in- 
stitutions can work. We hope they are alert to the 
opportunities and are geared to take advantage of 
them. 


studio and then engaged her to sing on one of his broadcasts. This was 


the first of 12 appearances that she made with Toscanini and the NBC 

Symphony, and she can be heard on RCA Victor recordings of some of % nal 
these performances, including “Falstaff”, Gluck’s “Orfeo”, and Beetho- 
ven’s Missa Solemnis. She has appeared with many major orchestras in 
this country and in Europe. This season, after giving many concerts in 
this country, she departs for Europe in February for another long tour. 
(Photograph by Alexander Bender of New York City.) z 
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(Continued from page 3) 
mezza voce. Only in the first act 
“Brindisi” were his descending chro- 
matic runs unclearly articulated. 
The secondary roles were com- 
petently sung. But one wished for 
more than mere competence in the 
Cassio of Leslie Chabay, whose 
physique, bearing, and costume hardly 
suggested the triple threat that Otello 
was supposed to regard him. Irene 
Kramarich, as Emilia, gave a lack- 
luster performance until her big scene 
with Otello disclosed a voice that 
should be heard to better advantage. 
The other programmed characters 
were lost in the crowd, with the 
exception of William Wilderman, 
whose sonorous tones and dignified 
bearing added stature to the role of 
Lodovico, the Venetian Ambassador. 
The chorus, trained by Michael 
Lepore, had a plentiful supply of 
young voices, fresh in sound, though 
not yet capable of the thunderous 
impact of seasoned opera choristers. 
The swift and certain movements in 
the storm scene by chorus and super- 
numeraries showed the good results of 
plentiful rehearsals and the knowing 
hand of Aldo Mirabella Vassallo. Mr. 
Vassallo’s direction of the movements 
of the principals was always in good 
taste but not always strategically 
placed to cope with the capricious 
acoustics of the big house. The first- 
act duet, for instance, was sung by 
Mr. Del Monaco and Miss Tebaldi 
with their backs to the audience, 
appropriate, perhaps, but detrimental 
to the ensemble between voices and 
orchestra. 


Orchestra Improved 


The orchestra sounded better than 
that of last year’s, especially in the 
brass and woodwind sections. In the 
second-act serenade to Desdemona I 
missed the mandolins and guitars 
called for in the score, also the 
cornamuse or bagpipes, though Verdi 
directs that harps and oboes may be 
substituted for them. These exotic 
instruments were used in the 1939 
productions of “Otello” with charm- 
ing effect. 

As a final word, this was a per- 
formance to be enjoyed with more 
detachment than involvement; but 
then, one is distracted on a first night 
by the audience, many of whom are 
wondering why they are there. 


Desdemona Substitute 


In the first subscription perform- 
ance of the season, on Oct. 14, 
“Otello” was repeated. Renata Tebaldi 
was forced to cancel her appearance 
as Desdemona, because of bronchitis 
and a touch of flu. Her place was 
taken by Anna Marie Kuhn, who was 
flown to Chicago from Philadelphia, 
arriving only an hour and 15 minutes 
before curtain time. Miss Kuhn had 
sung the role with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera last winter. Mario Del 
Monaco, the Otello, was also afflicted 
with a touch of flu, but he went 
through with the performance, while 
a physician stood by in the wings. 


Evansville Orchestra 


Begins 23rd Season 


Evansville, Ind—The Evansville 
Philharmonic, conducted by Minas 
Christian, opened its 23rd season on 
Oct. 21, with Ferrante and Teicher. 
duo-pianists, as soloists. Other artists 
to appear with the orchestra during 
the season include John Sebastian, 
harmonica virtuoso, Nov. 25; Gina 

hauer, pianist, Jan. 27; Francis 
Madeira, conductor, and Jean Ma- 
deira, contralto, Feb. 24; and Joseph 
Fuchs, violinist, March 24. 


November 1, 1957 


Two Strauss Operas Delight San Franciscans 


San Francisco.—The San Francisco 
Opera Company produced a particu- 
larly excellent “Der Rosenkavalier” 
on Oct. 1, with a repetition two nights 
later. With Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
as the Marschallin, singing beauti- 
fully and projecting both the humor 
and the pathos of the role in superb 
fashion; Frances Bible, as an Octav- 
ian who can make the masculine 
characterization believable; Otto Ed- 
elmann, doing splendidly by Baron 
Ochs; and Rita Streich, singing ex- 
quisitely in her American operatic 
debut, as Sophie, one could not have 
asked for better singers. 

Katherine Hilgenberg and Howard 
Fried made an excellent pair of in- 
triguers. Others in the long, capable 
cast included Ralph Herbert, Milla 
Andrew, Jon Crain, Cesare Curzi, 





“Der Rosenkavalier” 
in San_ Francisco: 

ve: Frances Bi- 
ble, Octavian. Right: 


Otto Edelmann, @ 
Ochs; Rita Streich, — 
Sophie ; 


Harve Presnell, Murray Kenig, Jess 
Thomas, Colin Harvey, Jan McArt. 
and Virginio Assandri. 

Erich Leinsdorf conducted superb- 
ly, and the Strauss score came off 
with all its lilt, beauty, and nuance. 
Paul Hager’s stage direction followed 
the usual pattern, and the costumes 
provided a symphony of colcr fo 
the eye. 

The cast for the repetition was the 
same except for Eugene Tobin, who 
replaced Jon Crain as the Italian 
tenor. Mr. Tobin’s voice was ample 
enough so that he did not need to 
force his voice. 

A repetition of “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor”, on Oct. 5, with Jan Peerce 
replacing Gianni Raimondi and Ni- 
cola Moscona replacing Lorenzo AIl- 
vary, brought another ovation for 
Leyla Gencer in the title role. Fran- 
cesco Molinari-Pradelli again scored 
as conductor. 

The highly anticipated San Fran- 
cisco premiere of Richard Strauss’s 
“Ariadne auf Naxos” took place on 
Oct. 8 before the usual overflow audi- 
ence. The most impressive achieve- 
ment of the performance was made 
by William Steinberg, conductor, and 
the 36-piece chamber orchestra. They 
quite fully substantiated Strauss’s 
own claim: “My score—as a score— 
is really a masterpiece.” 

A beautifully mounted production 
had stage sets by George Jenkins and 
wondrous costumes, credited to Gold- 
stein & Company. The cast worked 
hard under Paul and Ghita Hager’s 
stage direction. Yet the production 
did not come off as brilliantly and 
gayly as anticipated. 

e Prologue alone was sung in 


English, although only the men were 
intelligible. Helen George, making 
her debut as the Composer, revealed 
a voice seemingly too small for the 
part, but she sang intelligently. Carl 
Palangi made the Lackey’s words 
completely understandable and sang 
with good vocal quality. Allan Louw 
spoke the Major Domo’s lines well. 
and Ralph Herbert, as the Music 
Master, and Richard Lewis, as the 
Tenor, also contributed clear English. 

Leonie Rysanek acted appropriately 
as the Prima Donna in the Prologue 
and sang quite superbly as Ariadne in 
the subsequent opera. Mr. Lewis, as 
Bacchus, was almost as good. Rita 
Streich was the Zerbinetta; her voice 
was sweet and agile in her fiendish- 
ly difficult aria, and her characteriza- 
tion had great personal charm. 


Robert Lackenbach 


The clowns—Cesare Curzi, Loren- 
zo Alvary, Heinz Blankenburg, and 
Raymond Manton—brought the stage 
to life at their every entrance. Clara- 
mae Turner, Sylvia Stahlman, and 
Marie Gibson sang beautifully as the 
trio of nymphs. 

Licia Albanese was in particularly 
fine voice in “Madama Butterfly” on 
Oct. 10. Familiar as it is, her Cio- 
Cio-San is never cut-and-dried, al- 
ways varying within the general pat- 
tern. As Pinkerton, Gianni Raimondi 
made his best impression to date. 
with a fine ring to his voice and cred- 
ibility to his characterization. Kath- 
erine Hilgenberg sang her first Su- 
zuki and did very well indeed for a 
first performance. Umberto Borghi 
was unimpressive as Sharpless, Carl 
Palangi an accurate Bonze, Virginio 
Assandri an outstanding Goro. Karl 
Kritz conducted a spirited perform- 
ance of the first act and then set the 
pace according to the mood of the 
story and singers. 


Verdi’s ““Macbeth” 


Giuseppe Taddei made his Amer- 
ican operatic debut, in the title role 
of Verdi’s “Macbeth”, on Oct. 11 
and, together with Leonie Rysanek 
as Lady Macbeth, made this one of 
the most thrilling performances in 
the history of the opera house. 

Mr. Taddei proved to be an artist 
of great sensitivity, with a voice of 
distinction. His baritone had some- 
thing of that lush velvety quality 
more often heard in bass voices, plus 
the range, power and brilliance requi- 
site for the role. He sang with great 
subtlety of expression and with full 
appreciation of both the musical 


values and the dramatic characteriza- 
tion. 

Miss Rysanek’s Lady Macbeth was 
no less extraordinary. Her rich, 
warm soprano expressed the full ga- 
mut of dynamics and emotions, rang- 
ing from insinuating pianissimo 
phrases to full-voiced fury. Lorenzo 
Alvary was a sonorous-voiced, hand- 
some Banquo. The chorus, finely 
trained by Gianni Lazzari, and Fran- 
cesco Molinari-Pradelli, conductor, 
shared the credit for this outstanding 
performance. ; 

Carlo Piccinato’s staging, with a 
massive staircase as runway for the 
characters and some effective back- 
ground projections, was stark and 
interesting, and the ensemble was col- 
orfully costumed. Willam Christen- 
sen’s choreographic movement for the 
witches’ scenes was also effective. 

For the Opera Guild student mati- 
nees of “La Traviata”, Miss Albanese 
and Miss Gencer alternated as Vio- 
letta; Jon Crain and Cesare Curzi as 
Alfredo. Glauco Curiel conducted. 


Youth Matinees Hit Snag 


This series has hit a snag that has 
made its future doubtful. The State 
Board of Education ruled that stu- 
dents who had paid for tickets to 
cultural attractions could not be ex- 
cused to attend and still be counted 
present on the school attendance rec- 
ord on which school monies are ap- 
portioned. If that sounds complicated, 
it is. The City Board of Education 
favors opera attendance and did not 
interfere with San Francisco school 
patronage. But out-of-town students 
who formerly came by the busload 
were conspicuous by their absence. 

To fill some of the resultant vacant 
seats, the opera management opened 
the student matinees to adults—with 
a student companion! The second 
matinee looked like a full house. A 
third is yet to come. 

If some satisfactory agreement can- 
not be worked out, the guild will 
have to drop this major project. It 
cannot stand the loss of patronage. 
Alternatives would be to put the 
matinees on Saturdays, which prob- 
ably will not be done because the 
production department says it cannot 
manage this, or the schools will have 
to buy the tickets and make a group 
project out of operagoing for the 
entire student body. The law says 
schools can close early for sports 
events, but not for culture—or so it 
seems! 


Symphony Concerts Affected 


The same ruling hits the Youth 
Concerts of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, which will probably be put 
back to Saturday morning from 
Wednesday afternoons. It is reason- 
able to anticipate that youngsters will 
not be half so eager to attend concerts 
on Saturday as on school time. 

Between the two “Rosenkavaliers” 
came the annual Fol de Rol spon- 
sored by the Opera Guild. Its theme 
was “A Masked Ball”, with stars 
carrying masks in the entry parade. 
After that the performance was a 
straight concert for the most part: 
but Blanche Thebom, with Carl Pa- 
langi, offered the Barcarolle from 
“The Tales of Hoffmann” in costume 
(and in a gondola); Sylvia Stahlman, 
Heinz Blankenburg, Harve Presnell. 
and Roald Reitan cavorted in a scene 
from “Don Giovanni”. 

Adding glamor and interest to the 
program were appearances by Leon- 
tyne Price, Rita Streich, Elisabeth 








Schwarzkopf, Leyla Gencer, Clara- 
mae Turner, Cesare Curzi, Giuseppe 


Taddei, Eugene Tobin, Umberto 
Borghi, Licia Albanese, Jon Crain. 
Nicola Moscona, the ballet, and 
chorus. The opera orchestra, con- 


ducted by Earl Murray and Kurt 
Herbert Adler alternately, supplied 
the concert music. A dance band took 
over later in the evening. 

The Civic Auditorium was sold out 
for the occasion, a good omen for 
the Opera Guild’s projects. 

—RMarjory M. Fisher 


Recital by Kantarjian 


An outstanding concert was given 
by the young violinist Gerhard Kan- 
tarjian, who played a sonata pro- 
gram with excellent co-operation 
from Maro Ajemian, in Beethoven’s 
Sonata No. 10, a Fauré Sonata and 
Karen Khatchaturian’s Sonata No. 3. 
which had its American premiere on 
this occasion. 

While Karen’s work had some of 
the noisy violence heard in his uncle’s 
work, this younger Khatchaturian also 


Munch Leads Boston Symphony 


showed a flair for melodic invention. 
The Andante was particularly lovely, 
both in writing and in performance. 

Mr. Kantarjian is that rare artist 
who can thrill with Paganini’s musi- 
cal pyrotechnics, (as he did in the 
summer Pops with Arthur Fiedler) 
and also delight with his artistic un- 
derstanding and _ presentation of 
chamber music. 

The Griller String Quartet, aided 
by William Primrose, violinist, played 
Brahms’s Quintet No. 1 and Mozart’s 
in G minor, K. 516, for a delighted 
audience in the Museum of Art, on 
Oct. 9. 

A new ballet workshop has been 
organized by Carolyn Parks, Leona 
Norman and Vern Nerden. With Bay 
area dancers making up the com- 
pany, Ballet Previews (to be given 
the first Sunday of every month dur- 
ing the season) aim to act as a show- 
case for choreographers as well as 
dancers. Their first Preview, in the 
Marines’ Memorial Theatre on Oct. 
6, revealed both talent and skill, and 
the ballets were nicely staged. 

—M. M. F. 


In von Einem Premiere 


Boston.—The “Symphonic Scenes” 
by Gottfried von Einem, commissioned 
for the Boston Symphony’s 75th an- 
niversary two years ago, but not 
completed in time, were well worth 
waiting for. Charles Munch and the 
orchestra at length gave the score 
first performances at Symphony Hall 
on Oct. 11 and 12, at the second 
concerts in the Friday-Saturday series. 
The “Symphonic Scenes” indicated a 
composer, hitherto unknown here, 
strongly personal and independent, 
who has a genuine creative gift. This 
is music of substance and not a little 
stature. 

Einem did not write a symphony, 
as he himself pointed out, but a 
work of symphonic development, 
always with a feeling of classic, 
abstract dance music present. The 
three movements, Maestoso, Andante 
con moto, and Allegro vivace, were 
written for an orchestra of not much 
more than late Beethoven proportions. 
The texture is largely modern con- 
trapuntal, well-defined parallel instru- 
mental lines; the harmonic idiom 
ranges from a surprising conservatism 
in the first movements to an easy 
and logical and very musical use of 
dissonance in the second and third. 
This is lean, stripped-down music, 
closely and masterfully organized, 
with little or no instrumental color 
as such, and no extraneous decoration 
whatever. Yet the music is free 





from eccentricity, dry abstraction and 
shock value. It moves and _ sings, 
though it is not romantic; it is clear 
in melodic contours and rhythmic 
outlines. It is emotional and human. 

The “Symphonic Scenes”, on this 
program, followed Handel’s B minor 
Concerto Grosso, No. 12 of Op. 6, 
and was in turn followed by Mendels- 
sohn’s “Reformation” Symphony and 
Dukas’s “The Apprentice Sorcerer”. 
The afternoon showed the orchestra 
at its exalted best, except for some 
coarsening of texture during the faster 
pages of Mendelssohn’s old evangelical 
rouser. 


77th Season Opens 

Mr. Munch began the orchestra’s 
77th season at Symphony Hall an 
Oct. 4., with Mozart’s G minor Sym- 
phony (K. 550) as actual opening 
number. The conductor memorialized 
the late Jean Sibelius with the Finnish 
composer’s Seventh Symphony, and 
ended the program with the E minor 
Symphony of Brahms. 

For one reputed not to be fond 
of the music of Sibelius, Mr. Munch’s 
reading of the Seventh Symphony was 
one of remarkable eloquence and 
seeming sympathy. It was also cor- 
rect in its observance of score mark- 
ings. No finer tribute to Sibelius 
could have been made, I believe, 
because the Seventh—evidently the 
last Sibelius symphony —is to my 








Music Critics Form Hemisphere Association 


Detroit-—Formal action to estab- 
lish: a music critics’ association was 
taken by those attending the 1957 
Music Critics Workshop here on Oct. 
13. The purposes of the new Music 
Critics Association, will be to promote 
high standards of music criticism, to 
hold an annual workshop for inter- 
change of ideas and educational ad- 
vantages derived therefrom, and to 
increase public interest in music in 
the growing culture of the Americas. 

Officers unanimously appointed to 
serve from Oct. 13, 1957, until the 
first annual election to be held at 
the 1958 workshop include Miles 
Kastendieck, New York Journal 








American, president; Roger Dettmer. 
Chicago American, Alfred Franken- 
stein, San Francisco Chronicle, and 
Thomas Sherman, St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch, vice-presidents; Harold Schon- 
berg, New York Times, secretary; 
and Josef Mossman, Detroit News 
treasurer. 

Specific membership qualifications 
will be defined in the by-laws, still 
in preparation, but it was decided that 
membership would be open to music 
critics in the United States, Canada, 
Central .and South America. The 
next workshop will be held in the 
fall of 1958 in Pittsburgh, the dates 
still to be announced. 














Art Grants Awarded by 


The Ford Foundation has offered 
five grants in the fields of music, 
opera, art, and the theatre—its first 
venture into the creative arts. Recip- 
ients are the American Music Cen- 
ter, Inc., the New York City Center 
of Music and Drama, the Cleveland 
Play House Foundation, the Min- 
neapolis Society of Fine Arts, and 
the New Orleans Opera House Asso- 
ciation. 

The American Music Center re- 
ceived $210,000 for a three-year ex- 
periment in multiple regional per- 
formances of new symphonic works. 
The center will utilize its funds in 
co-operation with the symphony or- 
chestras of Boston, Knoxville, Min- 
neapolis, Oklahoma City, San Fran- 
cisco, and Washington. Each orches- 
tra will commission one major new 
work a year for three years, and 
guarantee performance of it and of 
at least three of each year’s other 
five commissions. It is anticipated 
that possibly three compositions 
would be recorded each year. 

The City Center was granted $105,- 


Ford Foundation 


000 for a demonstration by the New 
York City Opera Company of a 
modern American repertoire in 1958, 
The grant will contribute to a five- 
week repertoire of ten contemporary 
American operas to be performed by 
the company in the spring of 1958. 

The Cleveland Play House Foun- 
dation received $130,000 for an ex- 
periment in the development of tal- 
ented actors and in extending pro- 
fessional theatre to small towns of 
the Middle West, and the Minneapo- 
lis Society of Fine Arts received 
$150,000 for a five-year experiment 
with the curriculum of its School of 
Art. 

The New Orleans Opera House 
Association was granted $165,000 for 
a three-year project by the Experi- 
mental Opera Theatre of America to 
enable talented young singers to make 
their debuts. The funds will be ap- 
plied to the annual selection — by 
auditions—of 20 young singers and 
to presenting them in at least two 
major operatic roles during five weeks 
of performances with the company. 








mind an elegiac work. 

Four new members have been en- 
gaged to fill vacancies caused by 
death and retirement. Winifred Wino- 
grad, cellist, joined the orchestra for 
the Berkshire Festival in Tanglewood. 
Ortiz M. Walton, double bass from 
the Buffalo Philharmonic, is the first 
Negro musician ever engaged by the 
Boston Symphony. Andre Come, 23, 
is the new second trumpet; Leslie 
Martin is a double bass formerly 
of the Seattle Symphony. 

The second annual Baltic Concert 
Series brought the Boston debut of 
a resourceful but  unostentatious 
young pianist, at Jordan Hall on 
Oct. 4. He is Andrius Kuprevicius, 
who now teaches in Cleveland. The 
Liszt B minor Sonata and Prokofieff’s 
Seventh Sonata were the high points 
of his program, which included sam- 
plings from Debussy and Ravel. He 
played sensitively and poetically and, 
when that was demanded, with digital 
virtuosity. 

Two new piano pieces by Alan 
Hovhaness, composed only last June 
and July, were introduced by Luise 
Vosgerchian, when she played at 
Jordan Hall on Oct. 6. Titled “Medi- 
tation on Zagreus” and “Meditation 
of Poseidon”, the pieces are darkly 
colored, somber and _ intermittently 
stormy. Rhythmically they are com- 
plex. The composer was in the audi- 
ence and bowed to cordial applause. 
Brahms’s Paganini Variations, Scar- 
latti sonatas, and a Schubert sonata 
were on Miss Vosgerchian’s list. Six 
Rustic Dances by Komitas Vartabed 
were examples of a different style of 
Armenian music. —Cyrus Durgin 


Two Projects 
To Aid Composers 


The International Music Fund, es- 
tablished in 1948 by the late Serge 
Koussevitzky, is launching a Record- 
ing Guarantee project in which the 
principal orchestras of this continent 
will participate during the 1957-58 
season. 

The participating orchestras will 
perform contemporary works that up 
to now have not been available on 
commercial records, and two of these 
works, selected by a jury, will be 
commercially recorded under a guar- 
antee by the American International 
Music Fund. 

The project has been made possible 


through a grant of $27,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and has been 
organized with the approval of the 
American Federation of Musicians, 
which has given permission for tape 
recordings to be made of the concert 
performance, under the condition 
that these initial tapes themselves will 
not be used commercially. The tapes, 
after being submitted to the jury, will 
be deposited in selected responsible 
libraries where they will be available 
for audition by conductors contem- 
plating performances. 

The American Symphony Orches- 
tra League has also received a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The league’s grant, amounting to 
$6,450, will enable them to take the 
first steps in developing a project de- 
signed to encourage international 
knowledge and performance of con- 
temporary music through establish- 
ment of a World Music Bank. 


World Music Bank 


Igor Buketoff, conductor of the 
Fort Wayne Philharmonic, developed 
the World Music Bank plan and 
brought it to the attention of the 
league and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Distinguished juries in each par- 
ticipating country will select a small 
list of symphonic works that they 
feel can serve as a fitting introduc- 
tion of their country’s music to po- 
tential listeners and performers in 
other parts of the world. Copies of 
scores and recordings of works so 
selected will be deposited in each of 
the duplicate branches of the World 
Music Bank. Conductors, composers, 
educators, and critics will be able to 
borrow materials from the bank for 
study purposes — an eye toward 
ultimate performance 

The jury to oery ‘the 1957-58 de- 
posits of American music includes 
Alfred Frankenstein, music critic of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, and the 
composers Aaron Copland, Howard 
Hanson, Peter Mennin, Walter Pis- 
ton, William Schuman, and Roger 
Sessions. Announcement of the works 
selected will be made shortly. 

The national office of the league 
in Charleston, W. Va., has been des- 
ignated as the United States head- 
quarters for the World Music Bank. 
Scores and recordings of the United 
States deposits for 1957-58 will be 
available for loan about the first of 
December. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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HE applause in Carnegie Hall 

had died down. On the stage 

the men in the orchestra were 
putting away their instruments and 
slowly leaving the stage. The lights 
in the radio-control booth no longer 
burned. It was Monday night, and 
the broadcast of “The Telephone 
Hour” had just ended. 

As the audience departed from 
the hall, a small, excited young 
man about the age of ten found his 
way backstage. There, in the cen- 
ter of a crowd of people who had 
come to congratulate her, stood the 
artist who had been the soloist in 
the concert. The lad went up to 
her and said with the directness 
that only a child can manage: 

“I was the only one in the whole 
theatre who could say you were my 
mother.” 

Noting his eyes shining with 
pride, Eileen Farrell—for she had 
been the soloist at this broadcast— 
smiled warmly; her son’s apprecia- 
tion meant more to her than any 
backstage congratulatory words, no 
matter how sincere. Today, when 
we think of the many celebrities 
whose life off the stage often 
sounds in print like their life on 
the stage, Eileen Farrell is an ex- 
ception. No matter how much she 
enjoys her high position in the 
music world, her heart is most of 
all with her family, and to sacrifice 
the privacy of her home for her 
career would be unthinkable. 


Home on Staten Island 


If a stranger visited her house on 
Staten Island, an hour’s journey by 
taxi and ferry from the heart of 
Manhattan, first of all he would 
notice the magnificent panorama 
of New York harbor that can be 
seen from the front windows of 
the living room. And then turning 
to the tastefully furnished roem it- 
self (Miss Farrell recently redec- 
orated the whole house herself), 
he would find little except for a 
grand piano to indicate that the 
woman who lived here was a fa- 
mous singer. 

He might first be greeted by her 
husband, Robert Reagan, who is a 
member of the Staten Island police 
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torce and president of the local 
Community Concert Association, 
and then be introduced to their 
four-year-old daughter, Kathleen, 
who at the moment is merrily draw- 
ing pictures in the dining room. 
The stranger might be told that 
Miss Farrell would soon be pres- 
ent. Right now she is talking on 
the telephone with the doctor, for 
son Robbie is upstairs in bed with 
a slight fever. Two energetic boxers, 
Brandy and Sherry, would then 
probably rush in to make friends. 
Before the stranger could realize 
how it happened, he would feel 
completely at home. 

“You won't find our life much 
different from other Americans,” 
Miss Farrell will say after being 
introduced. “In the morning, the 
children have to get to school. Then 
I drive to the market. I :ove to go 
shopping, and I have a real pas- 
sion for supermarkets. Then there 
are a thousand things to do around 
the house. It doesn’t seem long be- 
fore it’s time to get the kids to 
bed. We go for drives and outings 
on Sunday. So you see, ours is a 
normal life. Nothing really hap- 
pens to me.” 

One should not take the last 
statement literally—dquite a lot has 
happened to Eileen Farrell. And 
one cannot honestly say that she 
leads the life of a typical house- 
wife, for she is gifted with an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful voice, and be- 
cause of this gift her life cannot 


Eileen Farrell— Homemaking Has 


More to Her than Her Remarkable 


be as normal as she would like. 
Often she must leave her family 
for her many engagements—60 
this winter season—in opera, con- 
cert, and recital. But she tries to 
arrange her schedule so she will be 
home one week out of every three. 

One need talk with Miss Farrell 
only a few min- 
utes to realize 
what a natural 
and unassuming 
woman she is. Her 
personality radi- 
ates with a charm 
and sincerity that 
immediately com- 
mands attention 
whether at 
home or on the 
concert platform. 
When she laughs, 


Family portrait: 
Eileen Farrell 
with her husband, 
Robert Reagan; 
their two children, 
Kathleen and 
Robbie; and the 
two boxers, 
Brandy and 
Sherry 


By Frank MIcpurn, Jr. 


she laughs with gusto; when she 
discusses her career, she speaks 
frankly, without overdramatizing 
as some artists are wont to do. 
She is clearly a person who has 
faced life, found it, and enjoys it. 

Miss Farrell describes her child- 
hood as normal and “very ordi- 
nary”. Born in Willimantic, Conn., 
she was brought up in a household 
where music was heard every day. 
Her parents were both professional 
singers, and her mother taught 
voice and piano. Later the family 
lived in Norwich, Conn., where 
her mother was a church organist 
and choir director. Then came an- 
other move—this time to Woon- 
socket, R. I. It was here Eileen 
was graduated from high school. 

When recalling her early musi- 
cal experiences, Miss Farrell will 
tell you: 

“Singing was just a _ natural 
thing. I had no ambition to be- 
come a great singer. I had none 
of the typical crushes on opera 
stars as many singers do. And my 
musical tastes were strictly short 
hair. I loved jazz and all pop 
music, and I still do. It would be 
hard for me to say when my first 
public appearance was. When I was 
four or five, I was a raindrop, or 
something like that, in a school 





Meant 


Career 


play. But one performance I par- 
ticularly loved was as Buiiercup in 
my high school’s production of 
‘H. M. S. Pinafore’.” 

After graduation from _ high 
school, Eileen thought that she 
would go to an art school. There 
were still no plans for becoming 
a singer. She had studied piano but 
had never studied voice formally, 
though her mother had encouraged 
her daughter to develop her voice 
naturally. It was her mother, how- 
ever, who persuaded Eileen to 
make her first trip to New York 
City (in September, 1939), so she 
could audition with Merle Alcock, 
the former Metropolitan contralto. 
After Miss Alcock had heard Ei- 
leen, the experienced singer told 
the young lady that she had great 
possibilities. Then Miss Farrell be- 
gan her first formal training, under 
the guidance of Miss Alcock. 

“At first I didn’t want to stay in 
New York,” Miss Farrell says to- 
day. “I was so homesick and lone- 
ly. I wanted to go home the day 
after my arrival. But my mother 
told me I must stay, ard she was 
right.” 

Life in those days was no bed 
of roses, as Miss Farrell describes 
her first months of study. After 

(Continued on page 34) 
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heesee Artists Launch New Berlin Hall 


Berlin.—The gigantic yearly con- 
glomeration of opera, drama, dance, 
orchestral concerts, chamber music, 
choral works, public discussions, lec- 
tures, and art exhibitions from every 
quarter (except the East) that calls 
itself the Berlin Festival Weeks was 
bigger than ever this year. For its 
opening on Sept. 22 was overlapped 
not only by the last phase of the 
International Architectural Exhibition 
but also by some of the performances 
in the new Congress Hall that the 
United States has donated to the rap- 
idly growing new Berlin. 

That this daring, magnificent build- 
ing contains two beautifully and 
acoustically excellent halls suitable 
for musical performances was the 
surprise that the architect Hugh Stub- 
bins had prepared for Berlin music- 
lovers. I was unfortunately unable to 
hear Eileen Farrell’s concert, which 
opened the series of performances 
with a program of operatic excerpts 
from Wagner, Weber, and Verdi, 
Brahms lieder, and American songs. 


Thomson Leads American Works 


Virgil Thomson conducted the 
Radio Symphony Orchestra in an 
American program. He began with his 
own transcription of five Brahms 
choral preludes, whose organ sonor- 
ities he has captured in his orchestra- 
tion with refined, shadowy colors. His 
Concerto for Flute, Strings, Harp. 
and Percussion is logically acvelopcd 
virtuoso music, which Julius Baker 
played with astonishing mastery 
Whereas Aaron Copland’s “Appa- 
lachian Spring” sounds a bit pale to 
me today, because of its dependence 
upon Stravinsky, 1 was taken by 
Douglas Moore’s “Lamplight”, which 
convinces through its cultivation of 
structural detail, with French music 
as a model, although it is actually not 
enough upon which to base a thor- 
oughgoing estimate of the composer. 
Charles Ives’s “The Unanswered 
Question” impressed me through the 
challenging boldness of its bitonality. 

To William Schuman’s dramatically 
impulsive, dissonantly contrapuntal 
music, Martha Graham danced her 
famous “Judith”. The debut of this 
great American expressionist im- 
pressed me as the esthetic affirmation 
of a strong, highly individual person- 
ality. Her spiritual relationship to the 
spiritual revolutions that took place 
in Germany in the 1920s was as evi- 
dent as her kinship of style with the 
school of Mary Wigman. 


Symposiums on Spiritual Exchange 


This evening was a direct contri- 
bution to the questions and answers 
which came up in four symposiums 
devoted to the spiritual exchange be- 
tween Europe and America. One of 
these, which I had the honor to lead, 
brought together representatives of 
music, architecture, and the plastic 
arts from both continents: Douglas 
Moore, Carleton Sprague Smith, Boris 
Blacher, Theodor W. Adorno, Ralph 
Walker, John Maxon, Isamu No- 
guchi, and Will Grohmann. 

How completely equal, sometimes 
even superior, America is to the Old 
World in matters of musical perform- 
ance was proved once again by the 
Juilliard Quartet, already renowned 


in Berlin, in its playing of Mozart’s 
G major Quartet, K. 387. Peter Men- 
nin’s String Quartet, composed for 
the Koussevitzky Foundation, seemed 
to be nothing more than clean, son- 
orously well-integrated music by a 
young talent that has not yet found 
the way to independence. 

In the Stadtische Oper, besides such 


works as Wagner’s “Tristan” and 
“Meistersinger”, Rossini’s “Count 
Ory”, Mozart’s “Idomeneo”, Verdi’s 


“Masked Ball”, Weber’s “Freischiitz”, 
and Janacek’s “Katja Kabanova”, we 
had one notable premier2: Kurt 
Weill’s “Biirgschaft”. This work, first 
performed in 1932 and soon repressed 
by the Nazis, is too closely related 
to contemporary events in its text to 


Liiddecke had prepared the chorus to 
perfection, and the select cast in- 
cluded Tomislav Neralic, baritone: 
Josef Greindl, bass; Irene Dalis, 
mezzo-soprano; Nada Puttar, mezzo- 
soprano; Ursula Schirrmacher, so- 
prano (who stepped in at the last 
moment); and Helmut Krebs and 
Theo Altmeyer, tenors. Lotte Lenya, 
the composer’s widow, was present to 
witness the success of this revival. 

In the theatre of the Congress Hall 
the Studio of the Stadtische Oper pre- 
sented three 20th-century operatic ex- 
periments: Stravinsky’s “Mavra” 
(1921), Boris Blacher’s “Abstrakte 
Oper” (1953), and Hindemith’s “Hin 
und Zuriick” (1927). All three works 
combine parodistic elements with 





be revived successfully without revi- 
sion. Casper Neher, the librettist, had 
shortened it and changed it drasti- 
cally in some scenes. The text, based 
on an African fable by the human- 
istic philosopher and forerunner of 
the Romantics, Johann Gottfried 
Herder, attempts to warn us against 
the totalitarian and materialistic 
powers. Man, it announces at the 
same time, is basically good, except 
that he sometimes acts badly. Side 
by side with banalities in the style 
of a simplified Bertolt Brecht, it con- 
tains scenes of Biblical inspiration 
and greatness. 


Mixed Values of Weill Score 


Weill’s music, which gives the dom- 
inant role to the chorus, has a monu- 
mentality based on Handel and 
Verdi. The great Hunger Chorus of 
the finale, the choric vision of the 
ship on the river, the pianissimo a 
cappella chorus “Du musst ihn sehen” 
have as dramatic an effect as th> 
arias in which the two chief charac- 
ters, Orth the Grain Merchant and 
Mattes the Cattle Merchant, are re- 
vealed. But with these we encounter 
the grotesque, sometimes all-too-sen- 
timental trios of the laborers, which 
echo the songs of the “Dreigro- 
schenoper” without achieving their 
originality. Weakest of all, in their 
sentimental melody, are the women’s 
scenes. 

The performance, with Carl Ebert 
as stage director, Casper Neher as 
scenic designer, and Arthur Rother as 
conductor, was superb in style as well 
as in technical execution. Hermann 
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stylistic intentions. Werner Egk wrote 
the text for Blacher. Every scene is 
the expression of a typical modern 
opera situation: love, anxiety, pain. 
panic, and discussion. Nonsense syl- 
lables are combined to create definite 
associations. This procedure, bor- 
rowed from Dadaism (and only aban- 
doned in the final “discussion” epi- 
sode, in which an American and a 
Russian carry on a conversation with 
such clichés as “Weather is perma- 
nent” and “pagoda haroscha”) is 
most successful in the “panic” sec- 
tion. What the text succeeds in doing 
and what strengthens Blacher’s ner- 
vously fluctuating, jazz-like metrical 
and sonorous fantasies is the X-ray 
cast upon the psychical mechanism of 
opera. 

All three works were admirably 
sung and acted by the young artists of 
the Studio. Hermann Scherchen con- 
ducted brilliantly and dynamically. 


“Turn of the Screw” 


Benjamin Britten conducted the 
English Opera Group in his opera 
“The Turn of the Screw” in the little 
Hebbel Theatre. His music is the tri- 
umph of imagination over convention. 
Just as the surrealistic painters have 
developed something new and indi- 
vidual out of worn-out formulas in 
their montages and collages, he has 
achieved this in music. Just as he 
builds a tonal 12-tone chord from 
alternating fourths and minor thirds, 
he turns verbal expressions into 
visions. 

The painful and disturbing impres- 
sion made by the libretto (which re- 


veals the perverse and macabre rela- 
tionship between two children and 
the ghosts of two dead servants in an 
old English mansion ) is as clearly 
reflected in the music as in Basil 
Coleman’s stage direction and in John 
Piper’s scenery. At the head of a 
very homogeneous cast stood the 
brilliant tenor Peter Pears, as Pro- 
logue and as the male ghost. Britten 
and his fellow artists had an enthu- 
siastic reception. 

The performance of Gluck’s “Or- 
pheus and Eurydice” in concert form 
in the concert hall of the Berlin 
Hochschule, which was repeated, had 
a tremendous public success. Ferenc 
Fricsay conducted with powerful dy- 
namic effects and an almost Roman- 
tic intensification of the sonorities. 


Fischer-Dieskau as Orpheus 


Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau sang the 
role of Orpheus, which Gluck wrote 
for an alto in the Vienna version. 
With the magnificent sound of his 
voice and the expressiveness of his 
interpretation he dominated the per- 
formance, which, it must be admitted, 
was changed in spirit. The Eurydice 
was Maria Stader and the Amor was 
Hanny Steffek, and their bright voices 
did not blend. This performance in 
oratorio style, brilliant success that it 
was, is still in conflict with the spirit 
of the music, which was conceived 
wholly for the theatre. 

Stravinsky’s “Sacre du Printemps” 
has seldom found a scenic perform- 
ance that corresponded with the vol- 
canic spirit of the score. It was one of 
the high points of the Berlin Fes- 
tival Weeks to see how the 70-year- 
old Mary Wigman grasped the es- 
sence of this music and projected it 
on the stage of the Stadtische Oper. 
She has understood that the “Sacre” 
is not a ballet but the dance of a 
cult, that it is not a matter of pirou- 
ettes and steps but of lines and rhy- 
thms. The idea of absolute dance 
achieves a grandiose victory in her 
choreography. The protagonist of this 
performance, on a circular stage sur- 
face in a lapidary costume by Wil- 
helm Reinking, was the ecstatic dra- 
matic dancer Dore Hoyer. Its success 
was a crowning achievement in Wig- 
man’s life work in building a new 
theatrical style. 


New Henze Ballet 


The following world premiere of 
Hans Werner Henze’s “Maratona di 
Danza” transported us from the world 
of primitive cults to a night club 
where, to the accompaniment of jazz 
bands, a young man dances away his 
life in the effort to win a prize cup. 
This neo-veristic film story is staged 
by Luchino Visconti in realistic style 
on an overcrowded stage, with scen- 
ery by Renzo Vespignani. Jean Babi- 
lée is the tireless central figure, equai- 
ly fascinating in gesture and move- 
ment, weariness and frenzy. Henze’s 
music, with masterly craftsmanship, 
juxtaposes pure, provincially colored 
jazz with a soft, impressionistically 
subtle orchestral style that evokes 
motion-picture music. The assurance 
in the manipulation of dramatic sus- 
pense and relief in this ballet, which 
is functional, is in complete contrast 
with the peripheral character of the 
music. Even during the performance 
whistles and laughs were heard. At 
the close they swelled to a furious 
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protest, probably directed more 
against the stage action than against 
the music. Henze and Visconti took 
both the applause and the hisses 
gracefully in their stride. Richard 
Kraus conducted both dance works 
competently. 

Tatiana Gsovsky also offered two 
world premieres with her Berlin Bal- 
let. The setting of the story of Cain 
and Abel in a modern hotel milieu, 
called “Chapter IV”, was an artisti- 
cally questionable undertaking. Peter 
Sandloff’s music is continuously over- 
driven jazz with trumpet solos for- 
tissimo nearly all of the time. The 
choreography forces such brilliant 
dancers as Gert Reinholm and Janet 
Sassoon to perform cabaret scenes 
in a wishy-washy style of grotesque 
comedy. 


“Lady of the Camellias” 


For “The Lady of the Camellias” 
Henri Sauguet has summed up for his 
music all of the magic of his melody, 
schooled by Massenet. He lets the 
dance sing, so to speak, and he mir- 
rors the spirit of the waltz, which 
dominates the score, in many facets. 
The delicate orchestration also softens 
the dissonances. The whole thing is an 
echo of the 19th century, in which 
Sauguet is more at home than in the 
present. Helga Sommerkamp danced 
the title role at the actual world pre- 
miere but at a “gala” the next day 
Yvette Chauviré, of Paris, appeared 
in it. 

Karl Béhm conducted the Berlin 
Philharmonic in the first matinee of 
the Festival Weeks. Between Hinde- 
mith’s Harp Concerto (with Dora 
Wagner as the skilled and intelligent 
soloist) and Brahms’s First Sym- 
phony, Lisa Della Casa sang the 
somber Four Last Songs of Strauss 
in truly inspired fashion. Mr. Béhm 
imbued the Brahms with eloquence 
and energy. 

A few days later the orchestra was 
heard under Herbert von Karajan. A 
novelty for Berlin were the Orches- 
tral Etudes of Frank Martin, masterly 
in their flexible string sonorities, inter- 
preted to perfection by the conduc- 
tor and orchestra. 


Scherchen Conducts 


Hermann Scherchen’s program was 
more challenging. Between Handel’s 
“Water Music” and Berlioz’s “Har- 
old” he put three “Epitaphs to Gar- 
cia Lorca” by the Venetian Luigi 
Nono, a triptych of symphonic 
breadth and bold, unfamiliar sonori- 
ties. Despite some overextended writ- 
ing in the third movement, this work 
is the strongest that has come out of 
Italy in a long time. The passionately 
human character of the texts is em- 
phasized through the combination of 
voice and Sprechstimme with an or- 
chestra whose delicately shaped mel- 
odic line is vivified by flute, oboe 
and vibraphone solos. All the severity 
of the 12-tone structure is subordi- 
nated to the outburst of fantasy 
which evokes the horrors of the Span- 
ish Civil War and the death of the 
great poet. With the help of the young 
baritone Donald Bell and the superb 
flutist Aurele Nicolet, the highly un- 
even performance, energetically con- 
ducted by Mr. Scherchen, nonethe- 
less proved to be a memorable ex- 
perience. 

Stylistically related was the “Mar- 
teau sans Maitre” of Pierre Boulez. 
which the composer conducted with 
an ensemble from Paris in the Oak 
Gallery of the Charlottenburg Castle. 
Mr. Boulez also brought his Third 
Piano Sonata as a novelty. This work 
is variable in content and effect. One 
can present its elements in changing 
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patterns, like the figures of a kaleido- 
scope. The sonorous patterns, virtu- 
osically performed by the composer 
combine Schoenbergian lyricisms, 
amorphous tone-clusters, trills, and 
curious chord effects in a form that 
cannot be grasped at first hearing. 
One feels as if one were listening to 
the sounds of an atomically disinte- 
grating world. Compared with this 
piece, the “Marteau” seemed like a 
gentle mixture of gamelans, song, and 
chamber music. 


Vogel’s “Wagadu” 


The Singakademie, under Mathieu 
Lange, performed the newly-discov- 
ered “St. Cecelia” Mass by Alessandro 
Scarlatti for the first time, and set in 
contrast to it Vladimir Vogel’s “Wag- 
adu”. Swiss artists had already 
played an important role in the Fes- 
tival Weeks, but this time it was a 
purely Swiss ensemble that stood on 
the podium of the Hochschule Hall. 
“Wagadu” is a heroic folk legend 
from Berber Africa, composed for 
soloists and chorus, with the accom- 
paniment of a saxophone quintet. 
Vogel’s broadly and heavily flowing 
music stems from a purified pathos. 
It conjures up colors of dark inten- 
sity and individuality, often detached 
from ariy tonality and yet related to 
basic tonalities through a sort of in- 
escapable tonal sense of gravity. 
Canons and fugues are found next to 
chordal ostinatos, a cappella sections 
next to lyrical mixtures of winds and 
voices. Most strikingly original is 
Vogel’s style in using the speech- 
chorus, a medium that he has espe- 
cially cultivated, with solo speakers 
emerging from time to time. Thus 
dramatic conviction is achieved. The 


performance by Ilse Wallenstein, so- 
prano; Barbara Peyer, alto; Derrik 
Olsen, bass; the Chamber Chorus of 
Sankt Gallen; the Ziirich Chamber- 
Speaking-Chorus and the Mule Saxo- 
phone Ensemble from Paris, under 
Werner Heim, ws unsurpassable in 
brilliance and conviction. The com- 
poser was present to share the ova- 
tion. 

As the closing event of the Festival 
Weeks, Sergiu Celibidache devoted 
half of a concert with the Radio 
Symphony to his friend and teacher 
Heinz Tiessen, a 70-year-old pioneer 
of German musical expressionism. 

Although in 1912, in his program- 
matic symphony “Stirb und werde”, 
Tiessen was wholly under the influ- 
ence of Richard Strauss, the experi- 
ence of Schoenberg later enabled him 
to throw off his fetters. His style be- 
came expressive, full of inner logic 
concentrated, and united in melos and 
sonority. The “Hamlet” pieces, com- 
posed in 1919 for Max Reinhardt’s 
theatre, are autochthonously sym- 
phonic music, suffused with pale and 
startling visions. Even stronger was 
the impression made by the “Salamm- 
bo” Suite. It is taken from a ballet 
composed by Tiessen in 1927 for 
Lucy Kieselhausen. This work also 
reveals the pure, inwardly rounded 
tonal language of a truly creative 
spirit, who goes his way without look- 
ing around him very much. Tiessen 
deserved this recognition, which came 
to him as belatedly as it has come to 
the paintings of August Macke and 
Karl Schmidt-Rottluff. His success 
owed much to the inspired conduct- 
ing of Mr. Celibidache. The program 
closed with Beethoven’s Seventh. 

—H. H. Stuckenschmidt 


Original Sets Serve Revival 
Of Gluck’s Orfeo in Sweden 


Stockholm.—The 18th-century thea- 
tre at Drottningholm Castle proved 
a perfect setting for Gluck’s “Orpheus 
and Eurydice”, which was revived 
this past summer in the original 1773 
stage settings. The Vienna version 
of 1762 was used, but it is worthy of 
note that the opera was given in 
Sweden a year before it had its first 
Paris performance, in 1774. The décor 
of the original Swedish production 
was baroque in style and added at- 
mosphere to the memorable produc- 
tion. 

Kerstin Meyer’s sincere and intense 
acting brought authority to the part 
of Orpheus. Elisabeth Sdderstrém was 
a fine Eurydice and Busk Margit 
Jonsson a charming Eros. Albert 
Wolff conducted. 

Other performances at the Drott- 
ningholm Theatre this summer in- 
cluded the first performance in Stock- 
holm of Handel’s “Rodelinda”, with 
the Norwegian soprano Ingrid Bjoner 
in the title role, and Falla’s “Master 
Peter’s Puppet Show”, with Gésta 
Bjérling and Carl Axel Hallgren. 
Albert Wolff again was a spirited 
conductor. 

In spite of technical difficulties, the 
Stockholm Opera has had a successful 
early-fall season. Planned new pro- 
ductions could not be presented due 
to a stagehands’ strike, which went 
into effect at the season’s opening, 
on Aug. 22. With Set Svanholm, 
general manager, as Jack-of-all-trades, 
and with other directors as diligent 
stage hands, the management managed 
to offer a richly varied repertory with 
a minimum number of props against 
grey or black backdrops. 


Birgit Nilsson’s ten-day visit brought 
us a radiant Fidelio, and three memor- 
able performances of Salome. Erik 
Saedén’s first appearance as Jokanaan 
was an event to remember. His voice 
was beautiful, rich, and expressive, 
and his appearance and acting had 
conviction and authority. 

On Sept. 21, the new Italian conduc- 
tor at the Stockholm Opera, Bruno 
Rigacci, made his first appearance, 
with “Il Trovatore”. He led a highly 
spirited performance with fresh 
tempos, pointed rhythms, and singing 
melodies. Hjérdis Schymberg’s 
Leonora was artistic and expressive. 
Kjerstin Dellert portrayed the role at 
a later date, singing well but lacking 
style as an actress. 

Noteworthy guest appearances were 
made by Jussi Bjorling, as Rodolfo 
in “La Bohéme”, Joel Berglund as 
Figaro in “The Marriage of Figaro” - 
and Mattiwilda Dobbs as Gilda in 
“Rigoletto”. 


Finnish Opera Ballet 

The Finnish Opera Ballet appeared 
at the Stockholm Opera, offering the 
full evening ballet “The Fountain in 
Batchisarai” by Boris Asafjev. The 
skillful dancers included Doris Lane, 
Margaretha von Bahr, Maj-Lis Rajala, 
and Lisa Taxell. The Stockholm 
Opera returned the visit by making 
a guest appearance in Helsinki. 

Vittorio Gui conducted the opening 
performance of the season of the 
Stockholm Philharmonic (the Konsert- 
féreningen orchestra) on Oct. 18. At 
his second appearance, he paid homage 
to the memory of Jean Sibelius, with 
a performance of the Sibelius Seventh 


Symphony. On the same program 
Hans Leygraf gave an outstanding 
performance of Mozart’s Piano Con- 
certé No. 22, in E flat major. 

Andres Segovia appeared with the 
orchestra in October, performing 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s Guitar Con- 
certo. Mr. Segovia also appeared in 
recital, keeping the capacity audience 
breathless under the spell of his music. 

Two noted artists who visited 
Stockholm in the-early fall season 
were Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, 
and Isaac Stern, violinist. 

Two young Swedish -singers, Ann 
Sofi Rosenberg, soprano, and Erik 
Saedén, baritone, gave successful re- 
citals. Though both artists were giv- 
ing their first solo recitals, neither 
was a newcomer to the concert stage. 
Mis Rosenberg’s recital took place on 
Sept. 26. Her voice had warmth 
and intimacy and was flexible. Mr. 
Saedén’s artistic maturity and vocal 
ability were fully displayed in his 
recital on Sept. 17. A demanding 
program proved his versatility as a 
singer and artist. Erik Werba was 
the able accompanist at both recitals. 

—Ingrid Sandberg 


Stockholm Orchestra 
Lists Artists 


Stockholm.—Conductors scheduled 
to appear with the Stockholm Phil- 
harmonic include Hans Schmidt-Isser- 
stedt, Otto Klemperer, Vittorio Gui, 
Dean Dixon, Georg Solti, Carl Gara- 
guly, Thomas Jensen, Lorin Maazel, 
Antonio Pedrotti, Herbert Blomstedt, 
Sixten Ehrling, Tor Mann, Siegfried 
Naumann, Stig Westerberg, Ernest 
Bour, and Bruno Maderna. 

Soloists include Andres Segovia, 
guitarist; Hans Leygraf, Georg Had- 
jinikos, Monique Haas, Yvonne 
Loriod, Gunnar de Frumerie, Stina 
Sundell, Kabi Laretei, Robert Casa- 
desus, Paul Badura-Skoda, and Geza 
Anda, pianists; Erich Gruenberg, 
Hans Jensen, Denes Kovacs, Leo Ber- 
lin, Henryk Szeryng, Tibor Varga, 
Camilla Wicks, and Endre Wolf, vio- 
linists; Gideon Roehr, violist; Erling 
Blomdal Bengtsson, Ake Olofsson, 
and Enrico Mainardi, cellists; Thore 
Janson, clarinettist; Wilhelm Lanzky 
Otto, French horn; Sigurd Rascher, 
saxophonist; singers including Kerstin 
Meyer, Helmut Melchert, Kim Borg, 
Elisabeth Séderstrém, Joel Berglund, 
Aase Nordmo-Lévberg, Ingvar Wixell, 
Bernhard Sonnerstedt, Eva Prytz. 
Sven-Erik Vikstrom, Erik Saeden, and 
Set Svanholm. 


Bregenz Festival 


Schedule for 1958 


Bregenz, Austria—In 1958, the 
Bregenz Festival will offer perform- 
ances of Smetana’s opera “The Bar- 
tered Bride”, Lehar’s “The Merry 
Widow”, and the ballet “Sylvia” with 
music by Delibes. “The Merry Wi- 
dow” will be performed in the Guild 
Hall, while the Smetana opera and 
Delibes ballet will be presented on 
the raft stage on the waters of Lake 
Constance as this season’s Spiel am 
See (Show on the Lake). 


Festival Association 


Meets in Vienna 


Vienna.—At the invitation of the 
Festival of Vienna, the European 
Association of Music Festivals held 
its annual general assembly in Vienna, 
under the presidency of Denis de 
Rougemont. The association, which 
includes 19 festivals of nine European 
countries, decided to admit two new 
members: the festivals of Athens and 
of Stockholm. 
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Hurok Announces New 
Office Appointments 


Three major appointments to the 
newly established booking division of 
Hurok Attractions and the setting up 
of new offices in New York and in 
Los Angeles have been announced by 
S. Hurok. 

Having dissolved his association 
with National Artists Corporation, he 
will move on Dec. 1 to new offices at 
730 Fifth Avenue. The West Coast 
division will make its headquarters 
in the Philharmonic Building in Los 
Angeles. 





Blackstone Studios 


Elsie Illingworth 


The appointments to the Hurok 
booking staff are headed by Elsie 
Illingworth, who has resigned from 
National Artists Corporation after a 
tenure of 27 years. Recognized as one 
of the field’s top-ranking sales repre- 
sentatives, Miss Illingworth will serve 
in the same capacity with the Hurok 
office, as senior booking representa- 
tive. 

Born a Britisher, Miss Illingworth 
is an American citizen whose travels 
have taken her to the four corners 
of the world. 

Also joining the Hurok firm is 
Louise Porter, who continues as 
assistant to Miss Illingworth. 

Heading the West Coast division 
will be George W. Fowler, former 
vice-president of Civic Concert Serv- 
ice, who served as Pacific Coast Field 
Manager for Civic from 1951 to 1953 
and as Western Manager in 1954 and 
1955. Harold Shaw, who has been a 
member of National Artists’ Lecture 
Division since 1951, will handle Spe- 
cial Features. 


Columbus Boychoir 


Returns from Tour 


The Columbus Boychoir returned 
en Oct. 20 from an extensive tour 
of South and Central America, made 
as part of the President’s Special 
International Program for Cultural 
Presentations, which is administered 
by the American National Theatre 
and Academy. The tour began last 
August and took the choir to Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Uruguay, 
Argentina, Brazil, Venezuela and all 
of the Central American countries. 
Donald Bryant is the director. 


Sosio Manzo 


Signed by Columbia 


Sosio Manzo, American tenor, has 
signed with Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment, Inc. Mr. Manzo, a native of 
Seattle, Washington, made his first 
professional appearance with the 
Seattie Symphony, and toured the 


West Coast in productions of Mozart’s 
“The Magic Flute” and “The Abduc- 
tion from the Seraglio”. 

Sponsored by the city of Seattle, 
Mr. Manzo went to Italy in 1950. 
After concert appearances throughout 
Italy, he made his operatic debut in 
Naples at the Teatro Mercadente, and 
later performed in “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor” at the Teatro Ferrari in 
Sapri, Calabria. He won a national 
competition sponsored by Radio Ital- 
iana and also received Naples’ Scarlatti 
Premio Award. He has appeared at 
the San Carlo Opera in Naples in 
Strauss’s “Salome” and in the Italian 
premiere of Prokofieff’s “The Gam- 
bler”. 


Hurok To Present 


Israeli Dance Troupe 


Inbal, the National Dance Theatre 
of Israel, will come to the United 
States in January for its first Amer- 
ican tour. The company of 30 danc- 
ers, singers, and musicians, under the 
direction of Sarah Levi-Tanai, will be 
presented by S. Hurok in association 
with the America-Israel Cultural 
Foundation. The troupe, which was 
organized by Miss Levi-Tanai shortly 
after Israel became an independent 
state, is touring Europe for the first 
time and is currently playing a three- 
week engagement in London. 


Warfield To Make 
Third ANTA Tour 


William Warfield, baritone, will 
make a ten-week tour of the Middle 
and Far East beginning Jan. 3, 1958, 
his third tour under the auspices of 
the President’s Special International 
Program for Cultural Presentations, 
administered by the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy. He will 
visit eight countries and 27 cities, 
appearing first in Teheran, Iran, on 
Jan. 5, and lastly in Manila on March 
14. 

Mr. Warfield took the role of De 
Lawd in an NBC-TV production of 
“The Green Pastures” on Oct. 17. 


Jean Cebron Added 
To Goslar Company 


Jean Cebron, French-Chilean mime, 
has been added to Lotte Goslar’s 
Pantomine Circus, which will make 
a coast-to-coast tour this November 
through March. The production, en- 
titled “For Humans Only”, will be 
under the auspices of Concert Associ- 
ates, Inc. Mr. Cebron, who was 
brought to the United States by Ted 
Shawn, appeared at Jacob’s Pillow 
on Aug. 23 in three of his own 
creations, 


Pamplona Choir Begins 


First American Tour 


The Pamplona Choir From Spain 
began their first North American tour 
on Oct. 11 with a concert in Winston- 
Salem, N. C. The tour, scheduled 
to run through December, will take 
them through the South, Southwest, 
Midwest, and New England in the 
United States, and to Canada. It will 
close in New York with a Town Hall 
concert on Dec. 8. Concert Associates 
is sponsoring the tour. 

The choir was founded in 1946 by 
its conductor, Luis Morondo, and its 
main objective at that time was to 


.Critics Award, as 


present the long-forgotten choral music 
of the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries. 
The group, consisting of 16 mixed 
voices, gave its first concert in its 
native Navarra, and has since gained 
world renown. The chorus has 
widened it repertory to include madri- 
gals, Spanish folk songs (sung in the 
dialects of the different regions), popu- 
lar songs, and contemporary choral 
music, including works by Bartok, 
Stravinsky, Joaquin Nin, and Falla. 

In 1950 the choir won the Grand 
Prize of Honor at the International 
Music Competition in Lille, France, 
a contest that involved 186 choruses 
from 17 different countries. Their 
European engagements were followed 
by two successive South American 
tours. Other awards received by the 
Pamplona Choir include the Gold 
Medal of San Nicolas, Argentina; 
Gold Medal of the Festival of 
Vincennes; Special Citation of the 
Order of Civil Merit from the Spanish 
Government; Buenos Aires Music 
the outstanding 
musical event of the year (1951); and 
the Silver Cup from the City of 
Algiers. 


American Ballet 


To Tour Russia 


The American Ballet Theatre has 
been requested by the State Depart- 
ment to schedule performances in the 
Soviet Union, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia during April and May, 1958. 
The company had already been sched- 
uled to tour Western Europe under 
the auspices of the President’s Spe- 
cial International Program for Cul- 
tural Presentations administered by 
ANTA. Russia has not yet approved 
the plan, but negotiations are under 
way. 

The full American Ballet Threatre 
tour of Europe will run from April to 
September and will include perform- 
ances at the Brussels World’s Fair 
during the American National Days, 
July 2, 3, and 4. 


Union Contract Signed 


By National Symphony 

Washington, D.C.—The National 
Symphony, Howard Mitchell, con- 
ductor, has recently signed a three- 
year contract with Local 161, Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians. The 
new contract provides a $5 weekly 
increase each year, bringing the mini- 
mum to $100 this season, $105 the 
second season, and $110 the third. 
It also provides for Unemployment 
Insurance coverage beginning in the 
second year. The orchestra, which 
opened its szason on Oct. 15, will 
give 184 concerts in 1957-58. 


Little Singers 
Not Due till 1958 


The Little Singers of Paris will 
return to America in October, 1958, 
instead of appearing here this fall, 
as was stated incorrectly in the Octo- 
ber issue of MusicAL AMERICA. A 
tour of at least 12 weeks is planned 
for 1958. 


Connecticut Festival 


Names Zega Director 


Haddam, Conn.—At the conclusion 
of the Connecticut Valley Music 
Festival’s seventh consecutive season. 
the board of directors decided that 
the concerts would be continued 
next summer, as a special tribute to 
the late Ronald Murat, the festival’s 
founder and musical director. Mr. 
Murat was killed in an auto collision 
on July 14, 1957. 


The directors chose Alfred Zega, 
former assistant director, to succeed 
Mr. Murat as festival director for the 
1958 summer season. 


Byron Janis Signs 
With Wilford 


Ronald A. Wilford Associates, Inc., 
has announced that Byron Janis, inter- 
nationally known pianist and record- 
ing artist, has been signed for exclu- 
sive management. 

Mr. Janis has just completed ap- 
pearances at the Ravinia Festival and 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra at 





Helen 


Merrill 
Byron Janis 


the Worcester Festival. He is cur- 
rently fulfilling his 1957-58 concert 
commitments which will take him 
throughout America and will include 
performances with the Boston Sym- 
phony, Chicago Symphony, Cincinnati 
Symphony, Denver Symphony, and 
other orchestras. His recital schedule 
includes New York City appearances 
at the Frick Collection and _ the 
People’s Symphony concerts as well 
as engagements in many of America’s 
leading cities. Following his present 
tour, he will appear throughout 
Europe, returning to the United States 
for summer engagements and to begin 
his 1958-59 tour of America and 
Canada. 

Now in his late twenties, Mr. Janis 
made a spectacular debut at the age 
of 15 as soloist with the NBC Sym- 
phony, and two years later he made 
his Carnegie Hall recital debut. He 
records exclusively for RCA Victor 
records. 


Buckley To Conduct 
At Columbia 


Emerson Buckley, former conduc- 
tor of the New York City Opera, will 
serve as director of the Columbia 
University Orchestra during the 1957- 
58 academic year, while director 
Howard Shanet is on a leave of ab- 
sence. 

A graduate of Columbia College 
in 1936, Mr. Buckley is a former di- 
rector of the Chicago Opera and cur- 
rently musical director of the Miami 
Opera Guild and the Puerto Rico and 
Central City Opera Festivals. 


Turnau Players 
Set 1958 Season 


The Turnau Opera Players, who 
have had two successful summers at 
Woodstock, N. Y., have already an- 
nounced another season there in the 
summer of 1958. They will open with 
Ezra Laderman’s “Jacob and the In- 
dians”, a full-length work based on 
the Stephen Vincent Benet story, 
which was given its premiere by the 
Turnau group last summer and proved 
so popular that extra performances 
had to be added. 
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Dancers of Bali Bring World 
Of Splendor in New York Run 


Once again, the island of Bali has 
sent us a company of dancers and 
musicians who bring with them a 
world of splendor, fantasy, and fun 
that is actually breathtaking to drab 
Westerners. The Dancers of Bali 
opened a series of 12 performances 
at the ANTA Theatre on Oct. 24 be- 
fore an audience that included many 
famous dancers of America, Martha 
Graham and Alexandra Danilova 
among them. 

In 1952, a company from the vil- 
lage of Pliatan (the first Balinese 
troupe to visit the United States) 
created one of the major sensations 
of the season. This new company 
from the village of Tabanan, accom- 
panied by the gamelan of the Kaleran 
Palace led by I Wajan Begeg, creates 
an equal enchantment. 


Mario Comes with Group 


This time, the celebrated Mario, 
Bali’s greatest choreographer and still 
one of her greatest dancers (in his 
sixties), was persuaded to come with 
the company. To me, the most deep- 
ly moving experience of the evening 
was his performance of the “Igel Ter- 
ompong”, the introduction to his 
“Kebiar” dance, in which he plays a 
series of gongs called the terompong, 
with the gamelan, and at the same 
time mimes and dances with exquisite 
fantasy, humor, and subtle shades of 
emotion. One sees in this superb artist 
the full range of Balinese art, and 
one realizes how much he has done 
for the younger artists of the island. 

Another magnificent dancer is 
Ngurah Raka, Mario’s pupil and pro- 
tege, who performed the famous sit- 
ting dance, the “Kebiar”, which is not 
only fascinatingly beautiful but fien- 
dishly difficult. Only in certain works 
of Martha Graham can one find a 
Western equivalent for this type of 
movement. In deep plié, often in a 
sit, the dancer springs, glides, hops 
or puils himself, while executing an 
elaborate and serene series of move- 
ments with the arms, head, and torso. 
But the emphasis is never upon vir- 
tuosity as such; the “Kebiar” is a 
fully rounded work of art. In the 
grand finale of the program, in 
which the entire company appeared, 
Mario and Ngurah Raka danced a 
duet which was beguilingly playful 
and imaginative. 


Nine-Year-Old Dancer 


Another aspect of this amazingly 
varied theatre art was revealed in 
“Burung Kelik”, a dance created by 
Mario for his nine-year-old pupil 
Ketut Witi. In this delightful work, 
this lovely and infinitely assured little 
wisp of an artist impersonated a bird 
flirting with four butterflies, roles per- 
formed with comparable grace and 
fragility by four older girls. 

Familiar from the previous visit 
was the “Ketjak”, with its “monkey 
chorus” of dancers who squat in a 
circle making weird and animalistic 
sounds which create mounting rhyth- 
mic excitement as a clown narrates a 
legend about the fight between a Mon- 
key Prince and a King of the De- 
mons. 


November 1, 1957 


In Bali, dance training begins prac- 
tically at birth, so it was not surpris- 
ing to find 12-year-old Sagung Alit 
performing the “Tumulilingan” (or 
“Bumblebee”), with Ngurah Raka as 
a partner, with impeccable finish and 
charm. This picture of bee-courtship 
is another of Mario’s masterly studies 
of nature. 

In the “Tjalonrang” an excerpt 
from a traditional dance drama on 





I Gusti Ngurah Raka in the sitting dance “Kebiar” 


created by his teacher Mario 


Janine Charrat Appears 
At Brooklyn Academy 


Les Ballets Janine Charrat de 
France, headed by the distinguished 
French dancer and choreographer, 
Janine Charrat, is currently making 
its first American tour. Its appear- 
ance at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on the afternoon of Oct. 13 
also served to open the organization’s 
Stage for Dance series. 

That Miss Charrat is a gifted, high- 
ly individual artist was immediately 
apparent from the first work in which 
she appeared (with Juan Giuliano), 
“Concerto”, which she had choreo- 
graphed to the first two movements 
of the Grieg Piano Concerto. The 
movement was bold and strong, often 
built in long, intricate phrases. Miss 
Charrat performed the difficult part 
with great thrust and power and an 
almost acrobatic-like technique, and 
she had able support from her part- 
ner. 

With Heino Hallhuber, she was also 

seen in her “Les Liens” (“Bonds of 
Fate”), in which the two dancers 
rolled and twisted among a striking 
network of white, elastic tapes. In- 
genious as Miss Charrat’s patterns 
were within the limitations of the 
set, it was these very limitations that 
eventually reduced the work to mo- 
notony. 

“Arlequin”, with the familiar figures 
of Harlequin, Columbine, and Pier- 
rot playing before a stage audience, 
treated the subject with fresh satiric 
ideas and bright movement. But 
“Dictator’s Downfall”, her final 


the conflict between Good and Evil, 
Good was symbolized by the Barong, 
a friendly monster who would bring 
joy to the heart of any child, and Evil 
by the witch Rangda, a fearful appa- 
rition of equally gorgeous aspect. 
(The Balinese costumes and anima) 
figures have an indescribable richness 
of color and design.) 

The classical Legong, danced by 
three girls, was as exciting as ever 
in its elaborate formal patterns and 
lofty purity of style. Nor should the 
wonderful clowns in the “Sunda- 
Pesunda” legend go unnoticed. 

Nothing is more startling, more 
rhythmically and sonorously com- 
pelling than the sound of the game- 


choreographed work, was a rather 
dreary, old-fashioned parable in the 
Jooss style. 

Miss Charrat also danced “The 
Dying Swan”, but in rather too brittle 
fashion. 

The program opened with John 
Taras’ “Domino”, set to Brahms’s 
Handel Variations (sans fugue), in 
which ten of the company’s 14 mem- 
bers took part. The group had not 
quite got their bearings for the swift. 
delicate, and tightly organized move- 
ment required of them, but they were 
otherwise an accomplished troupe, 
headed by Helene Trailine, Josette 
Clavier, and Mr. Giuliano. Later, 
Miss Trailine, who had a rather hard 
but brilliant technique, and Mr. Giu- 
liano, whose elevation was exception- 
ally good, were seen to better advan- 
tage in a “Pas Classique”, choreo- 
graphed by Victor Gsovsky. 

Yvan Semenoff, Daniel Stirn, and 
Georges Delerue composed the func- 
tional scores for “Les Liens”, “Arle- 
quin”, and “Dictator’s Downfall”, re- 
spectively, and scenery and costumes 
for various works were designed by 
Gerard Munschy, B. Dayde, P. Struk 
and J. Noel. Francois Jaroschy con- 
ducted the orchestra. —R. A. E. 


Dancing Dominates 
New Broadway Show 


In “West Side Story”, which 
opened at the Winter Garden Theatre 
in New York on Sept. 26, Jerome 
Robbins has extended the role of 
dancing in a Broadway musical more 
than any choreographer since Agnes 





lan, and the musicians contributed 
two solo numbers as well as taking 
an integral part in the dances. 

Paul Szilard has produced the pro- 
gram with exemplary taste and tact 
for Western audiences. The setting 
costumes, and lighting, supervised by 
Richard H. Senie, were also flawlessly 
in key. 

Miss Truce The, the comely nar- 
rator, was unable to speak at the 
opening, so her task was taken over 
by Frederick C. Schang, Jr., president 
of Columbia Artists Management. 
who spoke briefly and enlighteningly 
about the dances. Mr. Schang has vis- 
ited Bali and obviously knows these 
works at first hand. —Robert Sabin 


Sagung Djegeg Murjati (right) with fellow artists in 
masks in one of the dance legends of Bali 





DeMille. He has created brilliant and 
fresh numbers within the conventional 
framework of other shows, but here 
he has designed a-whole production 
for Broadway in which dancing is 
dominant and suffuses much of the 


other stage direction. Because the 
book and songs are less inspired than 
Robbins’ contribution, it seems a pity 
that he did not make the musical 
wholly a dance work, yet it remains 
a theatrical experience that should not 
be missed. 

“West Side Story” is a reworking 
of the Romeo and Juliet theme in 
terms of two rival teen-age gangs in 
New York. The parallel is maintained 
quite closely—the Capulet’s ball be- 
comes a dance at a gym; Juliet’s bal- 
cony, a fire escape; Friar Lawrence. 
a neighborhood druggist; etc. Robbins 
and Arthur Laurents, who wrote the 
book, have viewed these young de- 
linquents sympathetically but honest- 
ly, exposing all their callowness and 
brutality, and they have not been 
afraid of a tragic ending (although 
the counterpart of Juliet does not 
die). 

Dance movement serves as the 
poetry that clothes the ugly elements 
of this tale and illuminates the young 
lovers’ brief, unhappy romance. Rob- 
bins has choreographed the large set 
pieces—particularly the rumble—with 
his usual imagination, based on sharp 
observation of adolescent behavior, 
but he has also concealed the transi- 
tions from dancing to more realistic 
movement with such mastery that the 
show flows smoothly in a homogene- 
ous style. Unfortunately, in “Some- 
where”, about a dream of the “better 








life”, Robbins has succumbed to an 
idea and patterns that have become a 
cliché; and in “Gee, Officer Krupke”, 
he has concocted a comedy routine 
that throws the tragic mood of the 
show completely out of focus. 
Leonard Bernstein, who wrote the 
score, has the technique lacking in 


most Broadway composers to create 





appropriate and evocative music for 
the dances, but his songs are neither 
good show tunes nor musically arrest- 
ing, and they make too great demands 
on the cast, most of whom are pri- 
marily dancers. 

A large company of gifted young 
performers give conviction to the 
work. And the contributions of Ste- 
phen Sondheim, 
lyricist; Oliver 
Smith, scenic de- 
signer; Irene Sha- 
raff, costume de- 
signer; Jean Ros- 
enthal, in charge of 
lighting; and Max 
Goberman, __con- 
ductor, are excel- 
lent. 

But it is Robbins’ 
show. May it be a 
step towards even 
more bold and 
creative efforts on 
his part on the 
Broadway scene. 


—R. A. E 
= 
The dance at the 
gym in Leonard 


Bernstein’s “West 
Side Story” with 
choreography by 
Jerome Robbins 


Fred Fenl 


Cleveland Orchestra Begins 
40th Anniversary Season 


Cleveland. — Opening night, Oct. 
10 of the Cleveland Orchestra’s 40th 
season had more than the usual ex- 
citement connected with it. It was 
the first opportunity Clevelanders 
have had to greet both the orchestra 
and conductor George Szell since 
their triumphal European tour last 
spring. The highly enthusiastic capac- 
ity audience accorded them a stand- 
ing ovation. This in itself was rather 
unique for a region where audiences 
are traditionally conservative. 

Mr. Szell opened the program with 
Weber’s Overture to “Euryanthe”, and 
lavished loving care on the piece by 
complete attention to detail. The 
same attention was noted in the 
reading of the Beethoven Seventh 
Symphony. The piece shimmered and 
shone with the polish Mr. Szell and 
the men imparted to it. 

Opening night also featured the 
first of a series of nine works by 
contemporary American and European 
composers that were commissioned to 
celebrate the orchestra’s 40th anniver- 
sary season. Alvin Etler’s Concerto 
in One Movement was an appropriate 
choice to inaugurate the series, since 
Mr. Etler spent some years here 
studying with Western Reserve Uni- 
versity’s Arthur Shepherd. Now on 
the faculty of Smith College, he is a 
mature composer who writes straight- 
forward, logical music and handles 
the orchestra with ease and under- 
standing. 


Separate Choirs of Winds 


The Concerto denotes an early use 
of the term, meaning a combination 
of unequal groups of instruments. 
Various types of woodwind instru- 
ments are used as separate tonal 
choirs—clarinets including bass clari- 
net, oboes including English horn, 
flutes including piccolo and alto, and 
bassoons including contrabassoon. 
These four, added to the conventional 
strings, brasses, and percussion formed 
the palette for the Concerto, and each 


of the seven groups was kept quite 
clearly separated from the others 
throughout the composition. 

The piece began with a clear state- 
ment of an Andante 6/8 theme which 
was then constantly reiterated and 
enlarged. Working up in interest and 
excitement, it shifted midway to a 
brighter 2/4, finishing out with a 
series of climaxes, all the while play- 
ing one or more of the seven instru- 
mental types against the others, and 
calling upon the use of increasingly 
complex contrapuntal devices. 

The audience gave its approval to 
both Etler’s work and the idea of 
commissioned compositions by its 
warm response. The composer was 
on hand to acknowledge the applause. 


Lettvin in Recital 


Theodore Lettvin, a newcomer to 
the ranks of Cleveland’s §artist- 
teachers, gave his first recital Oct 
14 since becoming head of the piano 
department of the Cleveland Music 
School Settlement. Appearing as the 
first recitalist in the settlement’s 
faculty series, Mr. Lettvin won the 
respect of the overflow audience by 
his program and his playing of it. 
His warmth and rhythmic vigor, his 
authority and clarity left not much 
to be desired. As a tribute to the 
memory of Mrs. B. J. Kulas, one of 
the settlement’s greatest benefactors, 
he also played the slow movement 
from the Piano Sonata by director 
Howard Whitaker. 

Mr. Lettvin, using Cleveland as 
his base of operations, has scheduled 
over 40 recitals and concerts this 
season throughout the United States. 
At the settlement he has taken over 
the departmental chores recently re- 
linquished by Leonard Shure. 

The opening event in the concert 
course of the Cleveland Opera As- 
sociation, G. Bernardi, director, was 
the Combined Regimental Band and 
Pipes of the Black Watch. Parading 
before 10.000 Scots-for-the-day at 


Cleveland Public Auditorium on Sun- 
day afternoon, Oct 6, the Highlanders 
went through their drills, fanfares, 
and regimental marches with wonder- 
ful dignity. For 2% hours they held 
sway and not a soul left early. 
—Frank Hruby 


NBC Opera, Stevens 
Open Ann Arbor Series 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—The NBC 
Opera Company’s performance of 
Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro” 
was the opening event of the 1957- 
58 Extra Series in Hill Auditorium. 
The cast included Walter Cassel, 
Marguerite Willauer, Judith Raskin, 
Mac Morgan, Regina Sarfaty, Ruth 
Kobart, Luigi Velucci, Fred Cushman, 
Emile Renan, Eugene Green, Berte 
Goapere, and Richard Krause. Al- 
though the voices were all good, the 
orchestra, which occupied one half 
of the stage, often drowned out the 
voices. Nevertheless, the total effect 
was enjoyable, and a change from 
the regular concert fare. 

Risé Stevens inaugurated the 79th 
annual Choral Union Series in Hill 
Auditorium, with James Shomate at 
the piano. Running the gamut from 
Brahms to Bizet from lieder to 
opera, she was warmly applauded. 
So was the Boston Symphony which 
separated its two conventional sym- 
phonic offerings, the Mozart G minor 
and Brahms Fourth, with Stravinsky’s 
colorful “Jeu de cartes”. 

Three other early season programs 
for Hill Auditorium include those 
of the Florence Festival Orchestra, 
Yehudi Menuhin, and the Student 
Madrigal Choir of the University of 
Munster, Germany. 

—Helen Cutler 


Suit Filed Against 


Lincoln Square Center 


A taxpayer’s suit was initiated on 
Oct. 17 to prevent New York 
City from proceeding with the $205,- 
000,000 Lincoln Square redevelopment 
project. Papers were served on Mayor 
Wagner, the Board of Estimate, 
Robert Moses and other city officials 
in a State Supreme Court action. 
This would stop the city from accept- 
ing bids from Fordham University 
and St. Matthew’s Roman Catholic 
Church for land within the area. 

Lincoln Square is a project under 
Title I of the National Housing Law 
that permits cities to acquire blighted 
properties by condemnation and resell 
them at a lower price to private or 
institutional developments. The 
Federal Government makes good two- 
thirds of the resale price loss, the 
city absorbing one-third. The com- 
plaint charged that acceptance of 
the bids would violate constitutional 
principles of the separation of church 
and state. 


Pennsylvania State 
Offers Unique Series 


University Park, Pa. — Albert 
Christ-Janer, director of the school 
of the arts at the Pennsylvania State 
University, has established an Artists 
Series that is virtually unique. When 
the series was first proposed, it had 
the unanimous approval of the board 
of trustees, as well as the student 
cabinet, and a resolution was passed 
that a student fee should be levied 
that this amount of money should 
be devoted to the establishment of an 
artist program of exceptional quality. 

Because there are over 14,000 full- 
time students in residence at Uni- 
versity Park, and because the fee is 
$4, a considerable fund is created an- 


nually, and, with the exception of 
incidental administrative expenses, 
this fund is devoted completely to the 
concert series. 

The school does not consider the 
Artists Series as extracurricular, but 
rather as an educational program that 
is unified with various courses offered 
by the school and the college of lib- 
eral arts. 

Edgar Kneedler, Eastern Sales 
Manager of Columbia Artists Man- 
agement, has been appointed as New 
York assistant to Mr. Christ-Janer. 
All booking arrangements are being 
handled by him, including artists and 
attractions from all available man- 
agements and all touring symphony 
orchestras. 

The course announced for the cur- 
rent season includes George London, 
Oct. 1; Dave Brubek, Oct. 20; Hun- 
garian Quartet, Nov. 4; Shanta Rao 
and the Dancers of India, Nov. 16: 
Ballet Theatre, Nov. 24; Erica Morini, 
Jan. 9; De Paur Opera Gala, Feb. 2; 
Gregor ‘Piatigorsky, Feb. 14; Festival 
Quartet, Feb. 23; Dublin Players. 
March 8; Risé Stevens, March 16; the 
Henry Street Playhouse Dance Com- 
pany, March 28; Alexander Brailow- 
sky, April 1; Obernkirchen Children’s 
Choir, April 16; and the Cleveland 
Orchestra, April 20. 


Pianist, Sinfonietta 
In Chicago Debuts 


Chicago.—A young pianist, Robert 
Howat made his debut at DePaul 
Center Theatre (formerly Kimball 
Hall) on Oct. 4. The Schubert Sonata 
in A minor, Op. 143; Bartok’s Suite, 
Op. 14; and Alexander Tcherepnin’s 
Preludes, Op. 83. gave convincing 
evidence of Mr. Howat’s dependable 
technique and good musicianship. He 
needed more experience to play the 
Chopin Sonata in B flat minor in a 
manner suitable to its import. The 
closing piece, Debussy’s “L'Isle 
Joyeuse”, was performed with spirit 
and dash. 

A new chamber-music organization, 
the Clebanoff Sinfonietta, Herman 
Clebanoff, conductor, appeared for 
the first time at the Goodman Memor- 
ial Theatre on Oct. 10, with Julius 
Baker, flute, as guest artist. The 
body of strings is drawn mainly 
from the Chicago Symphony, a good 
omen for the propagation of a branch 
of music that has been too long 
neglected downtown. Mr. Clebanoff 
was sometimes awkward in his con- 
ductorial gestures but he was a mu- 
sician directing musicians, so all was 
well. 

The high spots of the concert were 
the vigorous and full-blooded Con- 
certo Grosso No. 2, by Ernest Bloch 
and the Suite in A minor for Flute 
and Strings, by Telemann. Mr. Cle- 
banoff and Fritz Siegal were soloists 
in William Boyce’s Double Concerto 
in B minor, an inconsequential piece, 
though well played by the two solo- 
ists. Throughout the concert the en- 
semble played like a group twice 
their size, with full tone and vigorous 
accents. A large audience enjoyed 
the concert immensely. 

—Howard Talley 


Toledo Orchestra 


Announces Soloists 


Toledo, Ohio.—The Toledo Orches- 
tra, Joseph Hawthorne, conductor, 
will open its 1957-58 season on Nov. 
6, with Risé Stevens as soloist. Szy- 
mon Goldberg, violinist, will perform 
with the orchestra on Dec. 9, and 
Claudio Arrau, pianist, will be the 
soloist on Jan. “La Bohéme” 
will be presented on March 26. 
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Another Day 


Noting that Falla’s “La Vida 
Breve”, being revived this year by 
the New York City Opera, had had 
its first American performance by 
the Metropolitan in the 1925-26 
season (a fact I long since had for- 
gotten), I decided to flip back 
through the files and see what else 
was doing in our leading theatre in 
those halcyon days before the 
Metropolitan had to “Keep both 
eyes glued on the box office in 
order to survive—and I mean sur- 
vive,” as Mr. Bing has recently said 
with such baleful honesty. 

It was quite a season, 1925-26. 

There were no less than 11 first 
performances and revivals, two per- 
formances of the Verdi “Requiem” 
(presumably at the Sunday night 
concerts of tender memory), and 
the historic debuts of a Danish 
tenor named Lauritz Melchior and 
an American Nightingale named 
Maricn Talley. 


Eight Premieres 


The premieres, in addition to “La 
Vida Breve” (given in tandem with 
Stravinsky’s “Le Rossignol”, also a 
premiere), included Ravel’s 
“L’Heure Espagnole”, Spontini’s 
“La Vestale’, Wolf-Ferrari’s “I 
Giojelli Della Madonna” (better 
known to us in English as “Jewels 
of the Madonna”), Giordano’s “La 
Cena delle Beffe” (hardly known to 
us in any language, but translated 
as “The Jest”), Massenet’s “Don 
Quichotte”, and John Alden Car- 
penter’s ballet, “Skyscrapers”. 

The revivals were Smetana’s 
“The Bartered Bride”, Puccini’s 
“Gianni Schicchi”, and Cornelius’ 
“Der Barbier von Bagdad”. 


Talley and Melchior 


Marion Talley, who made her 
debut as Gilda in “Rigoletto”, sang 
the title role in the Stravinsky opus, 
and Lauritz Melchoir, but lately a 
baritone, made his first appearance 
somewhat unhappily as Tann- 
hauser, a newcomer to his reper- 
toire with which he was not com- 
pletely at home. He had wanted to 
begin at the Metropolitan as Sieg- 
mund. Other new singers that sea- 
son included the American mezzos, 
Carmela Ponselle and Dorothea 
Flexer, and the German soprano, 
Editha Fleischer. Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, absent for some years, 
dropped in for a couple of Erdas in 
“Das Rheingold” and “Siegfried”. 

The Sunday Night Concerts were 
a laudable institution (and cheap at 
twice the price) until they finally 
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died of anemia on the stage as well 
as at the box office. In 1925-26, for 


instance, in addition to doing whole © 


operas in concert form, scenes from 
various operas, and miscellaneous 
programs of songs, arias and en- 
semble pieces, the concerts offered, 
as I said before, two performances 
of Verdi’s “Requiem” with no less 
a set of soloists than Ponselle, Al- 
cock, Gigli and Mardones. They 
also brought such major talent from 
outside the Metropolitan as Yolan- 
da Meré, Efrem Zimbalist, Cesar 
Thomson, Renee Chemet, Ellen 
Ballon and other instrumentalists to 
add spice and variety to the oper- 
atic programs. It was a good two- 
dollars-worth, or whatever the price 
was at that time. I remember only 
that it was very reasonable. 

Mr. Bing, who must keep his 
eyes glued to the box office, might 
find it profitable to revive these 
once-popular Sunday nights. They 
were instituted originally, if I recall 
correctly to circumvent an old New 
York ordinance against theatrical 
performances on Sunday. That ban 
long has been off, and there seems 
to be no valid reason to let the 
opera house remain dark on Sun- 
days merely as a matter of tradi- 
tion. Or is there? 

By the way, what ever happened 
to Marion Talley? 


Near Incident 


A small contretemps that fleet- 
ingly suggested an international in- 
cident in the making occurred at 
the first performance of the season 
of Carlisle Floyd’s “Susannah” by 
the New York City Opera, on Oct. 
10. In co-operation with Boosey 
and Hawkes, the company arranged 
to have the Secretary General and 
other representatives of the United 
Nations present as guests in honor 
of an outstanding contemporary 
American composition (“Susannah” 
won the New York Music Circle 
award last season as the best opera 
of 1956) and entertained them 
afterward with an old-fashioned 
American block party which in- 
cluded refreshments, souvenir 
booths and dancing in the street. 

Just before the performance be- 
gan, the orchestra struck up “The 
Star Spangled Banner”, the audi- 
ence rose and, when the anthem 
was finished, resumed its seats. But 
the orchestra immediately swung 
into another number, jaunty, tune- 
ful and rhythmically catchy, and a 
baker’s dozen of the audience reso- 
jutely came to their feet again. Ob- 
viously not the overture of the 
opera, the piece baffled the rest of 
the audience who hastily whis- 
pered among themselves and came 
to the conclusion that this must be 
the United Nations Anthem. By 
the time the last measure was 
reached, everybody, excepting a 


few skeptical die-hards, was stand- 
ing—rather sheepishly, to be sure. 

For the benefit of those who may 
still be under the impression that 
they rose in salute to the UN An- 
them, let me clear the air by re- 
porting that there is no such thing 
as a UN Anthem, and that the 
music they were listening to was 
“United Nations on the March”, 
by Dimitri Shostakovich, originally 
written as a song for a film with 
lyrics by Harold Rome. 

Incident averted. 


Party 


One of the great ladies of music 
was honored recently on the occa- 
sion of her 70th birthday—Nadia 
Boulanger. As teacher, advisor, and 
friend to a host of notable com- 
posers and performers of our day, 
she has wielded a tremendous influ- 
ence on contemporary music. It 
was only fitting that she should be 
the guest of honor at a spectacular 
party given on Sept. 16, her birth- 
day, by Igor Markevitch, noted 
Russian-born conductor, at his 
Swiss villa. 

More than 200 guests joined in 
the tribute to Miss Boulanger, in- 
cluding Darius Milhaud, Jean 
Frangais, Pierre Fournier, Nikita 
Magalov, Clara Haskil, Mrs. Dinu 
Lipatti, Mrs. Wilhelm Furtwaengler 
and singers Hugues Cuénod and 
Doda Conrad. Royalty was present 
in the persons of the Queens of 
Belgium, Italy, and Spain, and of 
Prince Pierre of Monaco, father of 
Prince Rainier. 

Mr. Markevitch was one of Miss 
Boulanger’s youngest pupils, hav- 
ing been brought to her in Paris, 
while he was still a child. He spared 
no efforts to make the occasion a 
memorable one. The tableaux in- 
cluded a musical homage specially 





written by Francis Poulenc, sung 
by 100 voices, and a cantata com- 
posed for the occasion by Jean 
Frangais, sung by Mr. Conrad and 
Mr. Cuénod. The music was scored 
for five strings, five winds, and six- 
handed piano. The composer, Mr. 
Markevitch, and Miss Haskil per- 
formed the piano part. The can- 
tata was made up of different trib- 


utes, from, for example, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of France, 
the Army, the Clergy, the flower 
girl who lives on the same street 
as Miss Boulanger, Bach, Stravin- 
sky, etc. Each singer wore a Pari- 
sian-made mask to impersonate the 
giver of the tribute. Crowning the 
festivities was the presentation of 
the huge birthday cake, with 70 
lighted candles, brought in by Mr. 
and Mrs. Markevitch, followed by 
their two little daughters, Allegra 
and Nathalie, carrying a huge dia- 
mond of rare beauty. To this gift 
all of Miss Boulanger’s admirers 
had contributed. 

Earlier in the festivities so many 
cars and people crowded the quiet 
woods surrounding the Markevitch 
villa that one of the guests re- 
marked: “It looks almost like the 
Rue de la Paix!” 


A Place to Live 


A proposal came to my notice 
some weeks ago to organize a 
Professional Music Students’ Asso- 
ciation of New York. The purpose 
of this organization, as outlined by 
its promoter, Bernard Kirshbaum, 
would be to provide the young out- 
of-town music student in New 
York with such information as 
where to live, where to practice 
and where to get part-time em- 
ployment, and would afford facili- 
ties for auditions, fellowships with 
other students and an all-round so- 
cial and professional center for 
budding talents frequently lost or 
bogged down in the big city. 

There is, I think, the kernel of 
a good idea here. Most young 
musicians, unless well-upholstered 
in advance by family or friends, 
find New York rather rough going 
financially. One of the toughest 
problems is to find a place to live 
where one can also practice. Land- 
lords and neighboring tenants in 
New York do not welcome the 
roulades of sopranos or the bursts 
of trombones with the gay aban- 
don they are alleged to have done 
in Alt Wien, according to the oper- 
etta composers. 

Some enterprising real estate 
operator probably could make his 
mark in Valhalla, as well as a tidy 
sum here on earth, by throwing 
some old Manhattan houses to- 
gether to make a _ combination 
rooming and boarding house, stu- 
dio building and fraternity center 
where music students could live, 
work and play as they must, and 
not go broke or become social 
lepers in the process. It’s a real 
problem and it offers a real chal- 
lenge. 


a 
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Personalities 





David Bar-Illan has just returned 
to the United States after a tour of 
Latin-American countries. The pianist 
is now beginning a full season of 
concerts in this country and in Can- 
ada, which will be followed by a 
return tour of South America. Then 
Mr. Bar-Illan will go to Israel for 
ten solo performances with the Israel 
Philharmonic, under the direction of 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. 


Dame Myra Hess began her 1957- 
58 season as usual in a Promenade 
Concert in London’s Festival Hall, 
playing Beethoven’s “Emperor” Con- 
certo, under Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
After many recitals and orchestral 
appearances on the Continent and in 
England, she returns to the United 
States for her annual tour in January. 


Maria Giovanna was set for two 
roles with the New Orleans Opera 
House Company—Rosina in “The 
Barber of Seville” on Oct. 24-26 and 
Lucia in “Lucia di Lammermoor” on 
Dec. 5-7. The soprano will also appear 
with the Cosmopolitan Opera of San 
Francisco this season. 


Laurie Richards 
Claudio Arrau makes friends with 
a penguin on a visit to the zoo in 


Melbourne, Australia. Mr. Arrau 
recently completed a tour of 32 
engagements in Australia. 


Nell Rankin was scheduled to sing 
Carmen at the Caracas Festival in 
late September. Other engagements 
included appearances as Ulrica in 
Monterey, and as Amneris in Phila- 
delphia on Oct. 11. In Mexico City 
she will be heard in “Aida”, “Il 
Trovatore”, and “A Masked Ball”. 
On Oct. 31 she returned to Philadel- 
phia to sing her first Adalgisa in 
“Norma”, and in November she will 
begin a six-week European tour. 


Richard Leibert will take a leave 
of absence from Radio City Music 
Hall, where he is organist, to make 
a fall tour of 38 engagements that 
will take him from coast to coast. 
The tour will conclude on Nov. 22, 
when Mr. Leibert is soloist with the 
Buffalo Philharmonic. 


Mildred Dilling is presently on a 
concert tour of Holland, France, Ger- 
many, and Austria. Later this fall 
she returns to the United States for 
her tour for Community Concerts and 
other engagements from coast to 
coast. Two of her appearances will 
be with the Jackson (Miss.) Sym- 
phony as soloist on April 7 and 8. 


Howard Vandenburg will appear 
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in the Munich opera’s new produc- 
tion of “Daphne” and in December 
will sing his first Tristan with the 
company. 


Joseph Eger and Dixie Blackstone 
were married in September. Mrs. 
Eger belonged to the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic first-violin section. Mr. 
Eger recently completed a recording 
that is titled “Around the Horn”, 
and has begun a concert tour of 
Europe, which opens in Zurich. 


David Glazer has just returned 
from his second European tour, dur- 
ing which he gave the European 
premieres of two American works. 
The first was Norman Dello Joio’s 
Concertante for clarinet and orches- 
tra, which was performed with the 
Belgian National Orchestra, under 
Milton Katims, during the Decade of 
Contemporary American Music in 
Brussels. The second work was a 


clarinet sonata by Alvin Etler, which 
Mr. Glazer performed over the Dan- 
ish radio in Copenhagen. During the 
tour the clarinettist also gave the 
world premiere of a suite by Egon 
Wellesz. 





Leonard Hungerford also has an 
Australian friend, a koala bear. The 
Australian-born pianist recently 
completed a tour of his native land 
comprising 33 appearances. 


Herva Nelli has been engaged by 
the San Francisco Opera Company 
to sing the leading soprano role in 
Verdi's “A Masked Ball”. One ap- 
pearance was scheduled for Sept. 28 
in San Francisco, and another is an- 
nounced for Nov. 2 in Los Angeles. 
Miss Nelli replaced Antonietta Stella, 
who was forced to cancel these ap- 
pearances because of illness. 


Regina Resnik, before returning to 
the Metropolitan in December, has 
been engaged to sing Carmen at Cov- 
ent Garden in early November. 


The Chanticleers began in October 
a 34-week tour of the United States 
and Canada. 


Jacques Abram and his wife be- 
came the parents of a boy, Gregory 
Dorsey, on Sept. 20, at Chickasha, 
Okla., where the pianist is teaching 
at the Oklahoma College for Women. 


Helen Phillips, after giving several 
concerts in Barcelona, was asked by 
the president of the University of 
Barcelona to conduct a master class 
in the conservatory there for one 
month. The soprano’s course in inter- 


pretation of German lieder and other 
styles as well as singing techniques 
was so successful that it was extended 
for another month. 


Cilli Wang is filling her first en- 
gagements in North America. Be- 
ginning at the Bucks County Play- 
house, New Hope, Pa., Miss Wang 
brought her one-woman show to 
New York’s Phoenix Theatre on Oct. 
14 and then to the Barbizon-Plaza 
Theatre on Oct. 27 and 28. A one- 





Eva Likova and her husband, Jan J. 
Baca, cut their wedding cake at the 
banquet after their wedding on Sept. 
14 at the People’s Church in Chi- 
cago. This season is a busy one for 
the soprano and will include many 
appearances in opera 


week engagement at a Broadway 
theatre is being negotiated for early 
December. On tour, Miss Wang will 
perform in Dallas, Oklahoma City, 
Chicago, Richmond, Lancaster, Ta- 
coma, among other cities. 


Nina Dova is currently on a coast- 
to-coast tour that includes at least 
40 appearances. The artist will be 
heard in eight performances in the 
Canadian Northwest, in three in 
Dallas, and in ten for various Com- 
munity Concert Associations. 


Constance Shacklock, contralto, 
now under management of Matthews- 
Birkin Associates, has been engaged 
to sing, as a special guest artist, at 
the Bethlehem Bach Festival next 
May. 


Jean Madeira has been kept busy 
with her engagements on two con- 
tinents. On Sept. 22 she was heard 
as Carmen with the Vienna State 
Opera, and on Sept. 24 she participated 
in the Music Fes- 
ivals in Seville. 
Then she flew to 
Washington, D. C. 
to appear in a con- 
cert on Sept. 
that was attended 
by finance min- 
isters present at the 
World Bank con- 
ference. On Oct. 4 
she was back in 
Vienna for engage- 
ments as Carmen 
and in “Aida”. 
Then she flew to 
Mexico for more 
appearances as 
Carmen, in Mon- 
terrey and Mexico 
City. 


Jose Echaniz will tour Europe 
from Jan. 15 to Feb. 15, and will 
be the soloist with the Valencia Or- 
chestra, under Jose Iturbi, during the 
first week of February. On Feb. 21 
the pianist will again play for the 
Sociedad Pro-Arte Musical in Havana; 
following that appearance, he will 


be heard in other cities in Cuba. On 
March 11 he will perform the Brahms 
D minor Concerto with the Rochester 
Philharmonic, under Paul White. 





Pan American 
Philippe Entremont and his wife, 
Andrée, arrive in New York City 
from Paris. The pianist’s forth- 
coming tour will include many ap- 
pearances as soloist with major 
orchestras as well as numerous re- 
citals 


Eric Friedman, who made his 
Carnegie Hall debut last year, is 
currently on his first extended tour 
under Columbia Artists Management. 
After appearing with the New Jersey 
Symphony on Nov. 11 and 12, the 
young violinist will give concerts in 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Delaware, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin. 


Paul Matthen, bass-baritone, has 
been appointed artist-in-residence and 
Associate Professor of Music at the 
University of Indiana. He has also 
been re-engaged for two  perform- 
ances by the Cantata Singers, New 
York, and will sing in the two Mes- 
siah performances at Ann Arbor. 
Mich. 


Betty Allen will tour Canada and 
the eastern United States this fall. 
Jan. 5 is the date of her Town Hall 
recital. Following this appearance, 
the mezzo-soprano will tour the South 
and Midwest. 


From the left: Wolfgang Schneiderhan, Irmgard See- 
fried, Efrem Kurtz, and Elaine Shaffer (Mrs. Kurtz) 
are seen after Miss Seefried’s concert on Aug. 29 at 
the Lucerne Festival. 
27 «sin the festival a few days earlier 


Miss Shaffer was also a soloist 


Paul Weber AG. 
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ORCHESTRAS in New York 





Ormandy Introduces 
Prokofieff Symphony 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 


Oct. 1 
Suite from “Petruchka”’. . Stravinsky 
Symphony No. 4 
(Revised Version) Prokofieff 


(First New York performance) 
“Pictures at an 
Exibition” Mussorgsky-Ravel 


For the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
first visit of the season, Eugene Or- 
mandy brought a novelty in the form 
of Serge Prokofieff’s revision of his 
Fourth Symphony. The work was 
originally composed in 1929-30 for 
the 50th anniversary of the Boston 
Symphony. Prokofieff used musical 
material from his ballet “The Prodi- 
gal Son”, on which he had been work- 
ing at the same time, mainly in the 
second and third movements, evolv- 
ing the opening and closing move- 
ments of the symphony from related 
ideas. Shortly before he died in 1953, 
he revised the symphony so _thor- 
oughly as to justify a new opus num- 
ber, 112 instead of the original 47. 

While full of passages of sonorous 
splendor, this revised Fourth remains 
a hollow, loosely organized, and bor- 
ingly insistent work, worlds removed 
from the magnificent Fifth Sympheny 
of 1944. The best parts are those 
taken over from the ballet score, and 
these are far more effective in their 
theatrical context. Mr. Ormandy and 
the orchestra had a field day with 
this virtuosic score and set a record 
for sheer volume as well as golden 
luxuriance of sound. 

The concert opened with a tribute 
to Jean Sibelius in the form of a per- 
formance of “The Swan of Tuonela”. 
In the Stravinsky “Petruchka”, the 
marvelous technical powers of the 
orchestra were again displayed to 
their full. Mr. Ormandy did not bring 
out the human poignance of the score 
so much as its theatrical brilliance, 
but one could not have asked for a 
more finished execution from that 
point of view. Equally resplendent 
was the playing of the Mussorgsky- 
Ravel suite, which had the audience 
really shouting. Now that we have 
been so firmly reminded how glori- 
ously the orchestra can play, let us 
hope for more fresh, varied, and in- 
tellectually stimulating programs. 


Serkin and Schneider 
Open New School Series 


New School for Social Research, 
Oct. 6.—A capacity audience, plus 
standees, heard Rudolf Serkin, pianist, 
and Alexander Schneider, violinist, in 
the opening program of a series of 
chamber-music concerts at the New 
School for Social Research. 

Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto No. 
5, in D major, and two Mozart piano 
concertos—No. 11, in F (K. 413), and 
No. 9, in E flat (K. 271)—made up 
the program. Mr. Serkin appeared 
in all three works, and Mr. Schneider 
conducted from the leading violinist’s 
chair a first-rate ensemble of 27 
players. 

Mr. Serkin and Mr. Schneider have 
been musical collaborators for years, 
playing in the various Casals festivals 
and, more recently, in the summer 
student classes and festival programs 
at Marlboro College in Vermont. The 
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spirit of the entire program was one 
of old friends having a pleasant even- 
ing together. There was fine ensemble 
playing in the opening Bach work, 
and Mr. Serkin made a dazzling thing 
of the florid first-movement cadenza. 
The flutist was Ruth Wright. 

It was gratifying to hear an artist 
of Mr. Serkin’s strength fit so ad- 
mirably into a small ensemble. Fam- 
ous for his sweeping interpretations 
of the Beethoven and Brahms piano 
literature, he was quite successful in 
reducing his scale to blend with that 
of a small orchestra in a hall seating 
no more than 500. The Mozart was 
sparkling throughout, and the audience 
was reluctant to leave after Mr. Serkin 
had returned for the sixth bow and 
the lights had been turned on. 

—W.L. 


London Soloist 


With Little Orchestra 


Little Orchestra Society, Thomas 
Scherman, conductor. George Lon- 
don, baritone. Town Hall, Oct. 7: 


nee No. 9, D major, 
K. 320 Mozart 
“Songs and Dances of Death” 
(Original Version) 
Mussorgsky-Simon 
(First New York concert 
performance) 
Suite in F sharp minor, 


Op. 19 Dohnanyi 


Thomas Scherman, invariably an 
imaginative and industrious program- 
maker, opened the season of the 
Little Orchestra Society with a de- 
lightfully fresh one. Interest centered 
on Eric Simon’s orchestral transcrip- 
tion of Mussorgsky’s song cycle 
“Songs and Dances of Death”, made 
in 1944, not from the Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff version but from the composer’s 
original text. 

It has become fashionable to abuse 
Rimsky-Korsakoff for his well-inten- 
tioned, if unfortunate, “improve- 
ments” of Mussorgsky, but what if 
he had never taken an interest in 
this music? The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the original music ‘should 
be respected as far as possible, and 
unquestionably the bold, sometimes 
staggering, harmonic conceptions of 
Mussorgsky were softened or oblit- 
erated by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Mr. Simon has used orchestral 
color and elaboration freely in this 
admirable transcription, while re- 
specting the harmonies of the origi- 
nal. Anyone who has ever played 
these fascinating piano accompani- 
ments knows how frequently they cry 
out for orchestral color and freedom. 
The songs unquestionably make a 
Scherman 


Thomas (right) and 


George London 





deeper impression and a more satis- 
fying effect in an orchestra setting. 

Mr. London sang them in Russian 
with an electrifying intensity, com- 
mand of vocal nuance, and insight 
into their moods and dramatic possi- 
bilities. He made us feel the unique 
power of this strange, terrifying 
music. 

Mozart’s Serenade was affectionate- 
ly played, with especial eloquence in 
its ravishing Andante, in which the 
strings really sang. It was good to 
hear Dohnanyi’s Suite, a bit of Vien- 
nese dessert with Hungarian sauce 
that has not yet lost its charm. : 

—R. S. 


Three Posthumous Works 
In New Music Concert 


Carl Fischer Hall, Oct. 9—New Music 
Concerts opened its third season with 
a program composed of three post- 
humously published works: Silvestre 
Revueltas’ “Homage to Federico 
Garcia Lorca”, written in 1936 and 
published in 1957; Leos Janacek’s 
Capriccio for Piano and Wind Instru- 
ments, written in 1926 and published 
in 1953; and Richard Strauss’s Sym- 
phony for Wind Instruments, written 
in 1944-45 and published in 1952. 
The Strauss and Revueltas pieces were 
announced as first New York per- 
formances. 

Eric Simon, organizer of the series 
and conductor of the evening, had 
assembled a group of first-rate musi- 
cians, who played with dexterity and 
feeling. Mr. Simon’s conducting was 
precise, but lacked personality and a 
sense of projection. His range of 
dynamics was disproportionately large 
for the size of the hall. 

The first and last movements of 
the Revueltas work are frenetic, 
wrong - note - type- dissonant dance 
movements couched in brazen Mexi- 
can folk type melodies. The second 
movement entitled “Sorrow” has true 
pathos to it. Against a droning osti- 
nato, the trumpet chants a dolorous 
melody. At one point, as if the grief 
was too much to bear, a brief and 
shattering outcry is emitted by the 
piccolo, followed by a crash on the 
tam tam. The melody resumes and 
the sorrow is quietly borne. Of its 
kind, the music is of the first order. 

The Janacek Capriccio holds one’s 
attention throughout and has moments 
of depth and direction, particularly in 
parts of the last movement. It does 
not, however, have a voice of its 
own. Its style is not clear and no 
distinct personality is in evidence. The 
highly defined contrast between the 
romantic piano part and the stuttering 
rhythms and statements of the brass 
rather distracts from the work’s styl- 
istic unity than adds to its interest. 
The work was originally written for 
the left hand alone; but Josef Raieff, 
the authoritative soloist of the evening, 
played it in his version for two hands. 

Strauss’s Symphony for Wind Instru- 
ments is a masterly work of crafts- 
manship. To claim it is only this 
would be unfair. It contains moments 
of imagination, charm, and beauty; 
but, nevertheless, as a whole the work 
is devoid of the true spark of inspira- 
tion. —P. C. I. 


Leide Conducts 
American Symphony 


American Symphony of New York, 
Enrico Leide, conductor. Rena Telli, 


soprano; Charles May, tenor; Olegna 


Fuschi, pianist. Hunter College As- 
sembly Hall, Oct. 11: 
“Euryanthe” Overture Weber 
Piano Concerto in E flat ..... Liszt 
“La Boheme” (Excerpts). . . Puccini 
“Aida” (Excerpts) ? Verdi 
“Les Préludes” ; Liszt 


Enrico Leide began his eighth sea- 
son as conductor of the American 
Symphony of New York at the or- 
chestra’s opening program of the sea- 
son in Hunter College Assembly Hall. 
The concert was repeated at the 
Brooklyn Museum on Oct. 13: 

Mr. Leide led spirited performances 
of the Weber “Euryanthe” overture 
and the Liszt “Les Préludes”. Olegna 
Fuschi, a native of Los Angeles and 
a student at the Juilliard School of 
Music, proved to be a very gifted 
young pianist. The vocal soloists were 
warmly applauded for thzir duets 
from “La Bohéme” and “Aida.” 
Miss Telli has appeared with opera 
companies in Chicago and Baltimore. 
as has Mr. May, who is a protégé of 
Rosa Ponselle. —wW. L. 





Lilian Kallir 


New York Philharmonic 
Opens 116th Season 
New York Philharmonic, Dimitri 


Mitropoulos, conductor. Lilian Kal- 
lir, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 12: 


Concerto in G minor ... Vivaldi 
“The Death of Mélisande”’. . Sibelius 
Piano Concerto, K. 453 ....Mozart 
Symphony No. 6 Tchaikovsky 


As most readers of these columns 
must know by now, the New York 
Philharmonic, due to a labor dispute, 
was forced to cancel its opening con- 
certs for the first time in its existence. 
Luckily, the probleras were soon 
solved—at least for the next two sea- 
sons—and the orchestra was able to 
open its 116th season with this Satur- 
day evening concert, having to call 
off only two performances. If the or- 
chestra was not in tip-top shape, the 
performance was commendable, and 
Mr. Mitropoulos offered some excit- 
ing, if somewhat debatable, interpre- 
tations. 

The evening’s soloist, Lilian Kallir, 
was making her debut with the Phil- 
harmonic, and her performance of 
the Mozart Concerto in G major, K 
453, was notable for its overall sen- 
sitivity of phrasing and freshness. 
Technically, the concerto was well 
within her grasp—the bravura pas- 
sages sparkling, neat, and crisp. 
Though her tone did not always domi- 
nate over the orchestra in passages 

(Continued on page 18) 
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(Continued from page 16) 

where the music demands this force. 
she produced warm, singing sounds. 
particularly in the Andante. This is 
music Miss Kallir is obviously at home 
with. 

Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony be- 
gan well, the contrasts in the first 
movement between the lyrical sec- 
tions and the bombast being never 
excessive. But before the symphony 
had completed its course every last 
ounce of emotion that the last move- 
ment contains had been more than 
milked dry. The orchestra, however, 
sounded beautiful, so brilliant that 
spontaneous applause was heard from 
the audience at the conclusion of the 
third movement. 

A high spot in the concert was 
Sibelius’ “The Death of Mélisande”, 
performed in memory of the late com- 
poser. Because of the simplicity of its 
interpretation the performance was a 
moving tribute, and the _ strings 
sounded sweet and tender. The Vival- 
di Concerto in G minor did not fare 
as well interpretatively, and _ it 
sounded much too streamlined. 

—F. M., Jr. 


Florence Festival Orchestra 
In First New York Appearance 
Florence Festival Orchestra, Carlo 


Zecchi and Franco Mannino conduc- 
ting. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 13: 


Overture to “La Scala di 


Seta” a 5 gona Rossini 
Symphony in D .Cherubini 
“Sinfonia 

Americana” Franco Mannino 


(First New York performance) 
Suite from “La Pisanella” . . Pizzetti 
Overture to “I Vespri 

.. Verdi 


Siciliani” 

The Symphony Orchestra of the 
Florence Festival (Orchestra del 
Maggio Musicale Fiorentino), to give 
it its full title, is the first Italian sym- 
phonic ensemble to visit this country 
in some 30 odd years. Numbering 
about 90 musicians, both men and 
women, the orchestra made its bow 
here in a benefit concert for the 
Casa Italiana of Columbia University 
before an enthusiastic audience. Under 
Carlo Zecchi’s direction, the en- 
semble played with a smooth, homog- 
enized blend of sound that was 
wholly admirable. Technically, its 
work was clean-cut and precise. 

Mr. Zecchi, who, before an automo- 
bile accident in 1938 was a top-ranking 
piano virtuoso, impressed as a mu- 
sicianly rather than a dynamic con- 
ductor. His tempos were on the lei- 
surely side, and his phrases were 
molded with a keen ear for tonal 
balances, textural design, and rhyth- 
mic clarity. This made for some beau- 


Carlo Zecchi 
Fayer 
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tiful playing in the Larghetto of the 
Cherubini symphony but left the re- 
maining movements bereft of their 
vitality. The same held true for the 
Rossini overture. On the other hand, 
the three dances from Ildebrando 
Pizzetti’s “La Pisanella” received re- 
warding performances. Deftly blend- 
ing the sensous beauty of the en- 
semble’s string tone with the mellow- 
sound of the brasses and the soft but 
full-bodied timbre of the woodwinds, 
he brought out the atmospheric mood 
of each. 

Franco Mannino led the orchestra 
in the New York premiere of his 
“Sinfonia Americana,” written espe- 
cially for this tour. Based on Ameri- 
can folk tunes and Negro Spirituals, 
with hints of Delius’ “Appalachia” 
hovering in the background, a nod to 
Jelly Roll Morton’s “Dead Man’s 
Blues” in the dirge-like slow move- 
ment, and a few “cribs” from Proko- 
fieff. Mr. Mannino’s opus is just 23 
minutes of plain “corn”. Our own 
Louis Moreau Gottschalk did this 
sort of thing a thousand times better 
a hundred years ago. Conducting with 
an excess of vigor, Mr. Mannino 
egged the orchestra on to play louder 
and more furiously than they probably 
ever have before. The audience gob- 
bled up this musical hash as though 
it were caviar and recalled the per- 
sonable young composer-conductor 
time and again. —R. K. 


Andre Tchaikowsky Makes 
Philharmonic Debut 


New York Philharmonic, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, conductor. Andre 
Tchaikowsky, pianist. Carnegie Hall. 
Oct. 13, 3 p.m.: 


Concerto in G minor ...... Vivaldi 
Symphony No. 4 Vaughan Williams 
Piano Concerto No. 3 ...Prokofieff 
“Mascae Siew” ....:.: Tchaikovsky 


Andre Tchaikowsky was to have 
made his debut with the New York 
Philharmonic on Oct. 10, the an- 
nounced date of the opening of th: 
orchestra’s season, but since this con- 
cert was canceled, his initial appear- 
ance was made on this season’s first 
broadcast performance. Born in War- 
saw, he is a man in his early 20s, who 
has experienced much tragedy in his 
life—his family, except for his grand- 
mother, being killed when the Ger- 
mans invaded Poland. 

It is difficult to comment with any 
degree of completeness about Mr 
Tchaikowsky’s abilities (and they 
seemed considerable), for the Proko- 
fieff Concerto No. 3 is not a complete 
test of any pianist’s capabilities. The 
work calls for a virtuoso technique 
of high order as well as a tempera- 
ment to project its bravura and ex- 
citement. On these two counts Mr 
Tchaikowsky acquited himself im- 
pressively. His fingers are strong, and 
he can move around the keyboard 
effortlessly. Also, he seemed to possess 
a personality that commanded one’s 
interest, no matter if one liked the 
the music he played or not. The con- 
certo gives opportunity for a certain 
amount of rhapsodic poetry, and Mr. 
Tchaikowsky was able to capture its 
message. His tone proved agreeable. 
steely in the brilliant passages and 
warm in the lyrical. Mr. Tchaikow- 
sky’s next appearance will certainly 
be watched with interest. The orches- 
tra’s and Mr. Mitropoulos’ contribu- 
tion in the concerto must not be ne- 
glected. The conductor (he has played 
the solo part in public himself) made 


the most of the score both sonically 
and emotionally. 

The Vaughan Williams Symphony 
No. 4 was played in honor of the 
composer’s 85th birthday, and the 
composer himself should have been 
grateful for such a performance. To 
the work Mr. Mitropoulos gave one 
of his greatest interpretations, which 
is to say that every measure of the 
symphony pulsated with life. The or- 
chestra also seemed inspired. 

—F. M., Jr. 








Bakalar-Cosmo 


Andre Tchaikowsky (at the piano) 
and Dimitri Mitropoulos 


America Israel Society 
Sponsors Special Concert 


Symphony of the Air, Izler Solo- 
mon conducting. Zvi Zeitlin, violinist. 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 15: 


Variations on a Theme by 


I ss Sih Save: ci ale 6 Brahms 
Violin Concerto, 

E minor ...Mendelssohn 
Ballade for Violin and 

Orchestra ... Robert Starer 


(First United States performance) 
“Israel” Symphony ......... Bloch 


This concert was presented by the 
America Israel Society to strengthen 
cultural ties between the two nations 
and to emphasize the importance of 
music in creating international friend- 
ship and co-operation. After the inter- 
mission, Thomas Clark Pollack, a 
member of the board of governors of 
the society, told the audience that 
plaques were being awarded to three 
artists who had contributed notably 
to this cause. 

He introduced Abba Eban, Israel’s 
Ambassador to the United States. 
who spoke briefily and wittily of the 
importance of art in the past and 
future of his country. Mr. Eban pre- 
sented a plaque to Izler Solomon, who 
went to Israel to conduct the Israel 
Philharmonic during the perilous 
time of her struggle for survival and 
who has returned several times since 
then. Mrs. Serge Koussevitzky pre- 
sented a plaque to Zvi Zeitlin, one of 
Israel’s leading violinists, who studied 
and settled in the United States and 
who has introduced Israeli music to 
audiences here and in Europe and 
South America. The third plaque 
went to Shabtai Petrushka, composer. 
who is director of the Voice of Israel 
Radio Programs. 

Mr. Zeitlin was the soloist in the 
unfamiliar “Ballade” by Robert 
Starer, an Israeli composer who is 
now teaching at the Juilliard School 
of Music. The work begins with a 
chant-like theme sung against orches- 
tral recitative, works up to an impas- 
sioned climax in a more elaborate 
chromatic vein and returns to its 
original pattern. Without achieving a 
compelling profile, melodically, this 
somewhat diffuse music is emotion- 
ally communicative and sensitively 
colored. Mr. Zeitlin played it with 
heartfelt enthusiasm, ably seconded 


by Mr. Solomon and the orchestra. 
Their earlier performance of the 
Mendelssohn concerto was also not- 
able for its freshness and vigor. 

The profoundest musical experi- 
ence of the evening came with Mr. 
Solomon’s inspired conducting of 
Ernest Bloch’s “Israel” Symphony. 
Fifty years have not dimmed the ma- 
jestly and the searing eloquence of 
this neglected work. The Symphony 
of the Air, which was giving its first 
concert of the season, played superb- 
ly, and the vocal soloists in the last 
movement also deserve praise. —R. S. 


Kentner Is Soloist 
In Bartok Third Concerto 


New York Philharmonic, Thomas 
Schippers conducting. Louis Kentner, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 17: 


Overture to “Tannhauser”. .Wagner 
Piano Concerto No. 3 ...... Bartok 
Symphony No. 2 ......... Sibelius 


This was the first of Thomas 
Schippers’ guest appearances with the 
New York Philharmonic this season. 
The intelligent and sensitive young 
conductor gave a very good account 
of himself in a curious program that 
sandwiched a contemporary master- 
piece of classical repose and lucidity 
between two perfervidly Romantic 
works of the past. 


Louis Kentner has known and 
loved the music of Bartok since his 
childhood in Budapest and he helped 
to edit the Bartok Third Piano Con- 
certo, on which the composer was 
still working when he died in 1945. 
Small wonder that Mr. Kentner played 
it so easily, so affectionately, and 
with such penetration. In the Adagio 
religioso, with its echoes of bird calls 
and its evocation of the mysterious 
serenity of nature, the pianist 
achieved that magical simplicity that 
comes only with a complete identifi- 
cation of the interpreter with the 
music. Mr. Schippers and the orches- 
tra also respected the introspective 
and lyric character of the music and 
did not try to turn it into a virtuoso 
showpiece. The result was a beauti- 
fully integrated performance. 


It was a pleasure to see Mr. Schip- 
pers conduct the Wagner overture 
with a precise beat instead of offer- 
ing a dramatic pantomine of its emo- 
tional content. If he was a bit too 
rigid in his phrasing and less flexible 
in tempos than he should have been, 
he nonetheless achieved a well-con- 
trasted and brilliant performance. 
Both he and the orchestra let them- 
selves go in a rip-roaring yet never 
vulgar interpretation of the Sibelius 
Second, which needs this sort of 
showmanship to make its bombast 
bearable. —R. S. 


Hillis Leads 
New York Chamber Soloists 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Oct. 19.— 
The New York Chamber Soloists, 
with Margaret Hillis as musical di- 
rector and a distinguished group of 
musicians, opened Norman J. Sea- 
man’s Twilight Concerts before a 
sold-out house. Mozart’s Sonata for 
Violin in D major, K. 306, was played 
with harpsichord rather than piano, 
the opinion being that the sound of a 
harpsichord more nearly approaches 
the composer’s wishes. The violinist, 
Isidore Cohen, played with consum- 
mate refinement, but the harpischord- 
ist, Albert Fuller, gave the lie to 
one’s impression of the delicate na- 
ture of his instrument. 

Adele Addison, soprano, was heard 
in “Three Songs from Shakespeare” 
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and the ‘Pastorale” by Stravinsky. 
The contrast between the works was 
striking. The tender “Pastorale”, a 
work of the master’s middle years, is 
hauntingly beautiful, while Shakes- 
pearean songs written in 1953 are arti- 
ficial expressions. In both works, how- 
ever, Miss Addison furthered the al- 


‘ready fine impression she has made. 


Hers is a voice of the first rank. 
Two Bach works, the Ricercar 
from “The Musical Offering” and the 
Cantata No. 189, for tenor, “Meine 
Seele riihmt und preist”, with Blake 
Stern as soloist, were delightfully per- 
formed. Miss Hillis conducted with a 
firm, unyielding beat and the players 
responded to her wishes. Mr. Stern’s 
was a dramatically personal por- 
trayal, secular in the sense that here 
was a living earthbound mortal, and 
not an ecclesiastical intermediary. It 
was highly convincing. —E. L. 


Schippers Conducts 
Saturday Program 


New York Philharmonic, Thomas 
Schippers conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
Oct. 19: 


Adagio for Strings ......... Barber 
Symphony No. 1, 
Op. 10 


p. 
Symphony No. 2, in —_ 
| ere ere Sibelius 


Samuel Barber was 26 years old 
when he composed the quartet move- 
ment now known as Adagio for 
Strings. Dimitri Shostakovich was 
just 20 when his first symphony was 
issued by the Soviet Publishing Bu- 
reau, in 1927. These two works made 
up the first half of the Philharmonic’s 
Saturday night concert, conducted by 
27-year-old Thomas Schippers. 


In the case of Barber and Shosta- 
kovich, each of them has produced 
music far more inventive and tech- 
nically sound; to hear their earlier 
efforts is to trace their progress. The 
same is true of Mr. Schippers, who 
was conducting important musical 
organizations before he was 21. His 
manner now appears less flamboyant 
and more purposeful than some of his 
appearances a few years ago at the 


New York City Center. And his feel- | 


ing for climax, as displayed in the 
Sibelius symphony, is an accomplish- 
ment he could not have achieved three 
seasons ago. 

Barber’s Adagio was given a spa- 
cious, relaxed reading, and the out- 
bursts in the Shostakovich symphony 
—how naive they now sound!—were 
masterfully handled by Mr. Schip- 
pers. The orchestra was in excellent 
rapport, and a capacity audience was 
absorbed throughout the evening. 


—wW. L. 


The Barber and Sibelius works | 
shared the Philharmonic’s program | 
on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 20, with 


Liszt’s A major Piano Concerto, in 


which Louis Kentner was the soloist. | 
The Hungarian pianist played his | 


opening measures and other lyrical 
passages of the concerto with a glis- 
tening tone that is not too common 
nowadays and with a rhythmic free- 
dom that is the essence of the gypsy 
elements in Liszt’s music. In the bra- 
vura sections, Mr. Kentner’s playing 
was almost too refined musically to 
suit its flashy emptiness, Mr. Schip- 
pers, leading the orchestra, stayed 
with the pianist all the way, in a 
beautifully controlled reading. 


—R. A. E. 





Philharmonic Lists 
20 New Works 


The New York Philharmonic has 
scheduled for its concerts in the 1957- 
58 season new works by 20 composers. 
Twelve of these works will be offered 
by the orchestra’s principal con- 
ductors, Dimitri Mitropoulos and 
Leonard Bernstein. 

Mr. Mitropoulos will conduct the 
United States premieres of Dimitri 
Kabalevsky’s Fourth Symphony, and 
George Sicileanos’ First Symphony. 
Marc Blitzstein’s Study, “Lear” will 
have its world premiere, and Ned 
Rorem’s “Design” and Silvestre 
Revueltas’ “Cuernavaca” will be 
heard in New York for the first time. 
A first New York hearing of 
Mendelssohn’s Two-Piano Concerto 
in A flat, with Gold and Fizdale as 
soloists, and Mahler’s unfinished 
Symphony No. 10 will also be under 
Mr. Mitropoulos’ direction. 

Leonard Bernstein will both con- 
duct and appear as soloist in the 
United States premiere of Dimitri 
Shostakovich’s Piano Concerto No. 2. 
He will also offer the New York 
premiere of Alexei Haieff’s Ballet 
in E; and Harold Shapero’s “Credo”. 
Mr. Bernstein will conduct the 
United States premiere of Igor 
Markevitch’s “Icare”, as well as 
the Gershwin Award composition. 
He has also scheduled William Schu- 
man’s Symphony No. 6, performed 
previously in New York by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, and David Dia- 
mond’s Symphony No. 4, also per- 
formed previously by the Juilliard 
School of Music. Both of these works 
will be Philharmonic premieres. 

Guest conductors scheduling new 
works include André Cluytens, Fer- 
nando Previtali, and Ernest Ansermet. 
Mr. Cluytens will conduct the Ameri- 
can premiere of Emmanuel Bonde- 
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ville’s “Symphonie Lyrique” and the 


first New York 


b performance of 
Maurice Duruflé’s Andante and | 


Scherzo, Op. 8. Mr. Previtali will | 


introduce to this country Nino Rota’s 
“Variazioni sopra un Tema Gioviale”, 
and to New York, Goffredo Petrassi’s 
Concerto for Orchestra. Ernest 
Ansermet has scheduled the first 
local hearing of Juan Castro’s 
“Corales Criollos”. 

Franco Autori, associate conductor 
of the orchestra, will give the first 


Philharmonic performance of Peter | 


Mennin’s Concertato, “Moby Dick”, 
previously performed at the Juilliard 
School; and Andre Kostelanetz has 
scheduled the first New York per- 
formance of Villa-Lobos’ “Memories 
of Youth” and Harold Arlen’s “Blues 
Opera” for the opening concert of 
his series of Four Special Saturday 
Nights. 


Philharmonic To Tour 
South America 
The New York Philharmonic will 


make an extensive four- to six-week 
tour of South America at the close of 


its current season. Like the orches- | 
tra’s previous tour of Europe in 1955. | 
the forthcoming spring tour will be | 


under the auspices of the President’s 
Special International Program for 
Cultural Presentations which is ad- 
ministered by ANTA. 

The orchestra is expected to visit 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile. 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, and _ possibly Central 
America and the Caribbean Islands. 

The tour will be the longest— 
—15,000 miles—ever undertaken by 
the orchestra, and it will be the first 
full tour of South America ever taken 
by a United States symphony orches- 
tra. 


| 130 West 56 Street 


New Honors ... Another Opera Milestone 


for 


Shirlee Emmons 


AMERICAN 


SOPRANO 


unanimously acclaimed 

by the New York critics 
for her performance 

as Susan B. Anthony in 
the Phoenix Theatre’s revival 
of the Stein-Thomson opera, 
“THE MOTHER 

OF US ALL” 


will appear 





in the World Premiere 


of Jack Beeson’s new opera, 


“THE SWEET BYE AND BYE” 


Juilliard Auditorium, New York 
OPENING NOVEMBER 22, 1957 
SPONSORED BY THE DITSON FUND 


THE COUNTESS in “The Marriage of Figaro” 
with the NBC Opera Company 


on current tour—second year 


With the Santa Fe Opera Association 
ARIADNE and FIORDILIGI 


Summer 1957 


Exclusive Management: NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Composers Group 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Oct. 3.— 
Robert Ward was the guest com- 
poser on this program of new works 
offered by the Composers Group of 
New York. Five settings of poems by 
Hopkins, Stephens, and Dickinson, 
with the generic title “Sacred Songs 
for Pantheists”, were eloquently per- 
formed by Rosemarie Radman, so- 
prano, with Emanuel Balaban at the 
piano. Mr. Ward writes knowingly 
and warmly for voice and his rich- 
ness of harmonic setting is a func- 
tional element in the songs as a whole. 
In other songs he has gone more 
deeply into the hearts of his poets. 
perhaps, but these works were by far 
the most impressive of the evening. 
They were heard in their first New 
York performance. 

Ruth Bradley’s “Nine Abstractions”, 
settings of whimsical verse by Camille 
Anderson, were principally notable 
because of the beautiful singing of 
Betty Allen, mezzo-soprano. The 
verse is painfully forced and pointless, 
but Miss Bradley’s music is at least 
consistent and smooth in texture and 
idiom. She played the accompani- 
ments herself. 

The other works on the program 
scarcely call for extended critical 
comment. The aggressive dissonance 
of Cecil Bentz’s Piano Sonata sounded 
curiously old-fashioned and could 
not conceal its poverty of invention 
and development. John D. Robb’s 
Variations on a Chromatic Line with 
Interludes, for French horn and 
piano, wandered between reminis- 
cences without ever achieving a shape 
or texture of its own. And Meyer 
Freistadt’s Concerto for Oboe and 
Piano also floundered helplessly. 

The performances were acceptable 
in all cases, however, and gave the 
composers a much-needed chance to 
hear their music in action, so to 
speak. Owing to illness, Beatrice Lau- 
fer’s Capriccio for Small Chamber 
Orchestra could not be performed. 

—R. S 


Julianne McLean .. . Pianist 


Town Hall, Oct. 3 (Debut).— 
Julianne McLean, a young and attrac- 
tive pianist who hails from Wichita, 
Kans., chose an unhackneyed program 
for her New York debut; it included 
two sonatas of Soler; Handel’s Suite 
No. 6; three Capriccios by Brahms 
from the Op. 76 series; Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 54; Hindemith’s Second 
Sonata; and works by Rachmaninoff 
and Prokofieff. This is a difficult pro- 
gram, particularly in the many stylistic 
problems posed, and it was with just 
such problems that Miss McLean had 
her difficulties. Each work was ap- 
proached in much the same manner. 
The Beethoven sounded a little like 
the Brahms, the Soler like the Handel. 

This is a pity, for Miss McLean is 
obviously gifted. Her technique was 
capable of expressing her musical de- 
sires; her piano tone was sonorous, 
highly agreeable, and could often take 
on various hues and shades. Her most 
successful playing was in the Brahms 
group, for here she captured the 
romantic spirit of the work and pro- 
jected successfully the architectural 
shapes. —F. M., Jr. 


Naney Cirillo . . . . Violinist 


Town Hall, Oct. 6, 5:30.—Nancy 
Cirillo, who made a distinguished 


debut two seasons ago as a winner of 
the Naumburg Award, again gave an 
impressive account of her abilities as 
a recitalist. Her program was difficult, 
designed not only to show technical 
prowess but also her mastery of diffi- 
cult interpretative problems. In solv- 
ing the latter the young violinist 
showed that she had matured consid- 
ably since her debut and is well on 
the way to becoming an artist of 
high order. 

After the first movement of Nar- 
dini’s Concerto in E minor, it was 
apparent that Miss Cirillo was an ex- 
cellent musician, for she immediately 
projected its majestic mood, and let 
its melodies sing with broad and warm 
tones. The second movement was per- 
haps too rhythmically free, but none- 
theless was deeply felt, and the last 
movement abounded with biting tonal 
contrasts. The Franck Sonata was 
also persuasively sung, filled with ro- 
mantic sweetness. 

Miss Cirillo was not quite so sure 
of herself, interpretatively,. in the 
Mozart Sonata in B flat, K. 378. She 
seemed hesitant in the first two move- 
ments, and occasionally hr tone be- 
came a little dry—a quality not no- 
ticeable in other parts of the recital. 
Milhaud’s “Sailor Song” and “Faran- 
doleurs” and Dohnanyi’s “Hungarian 
Rural Scenes” gave the violinist plenty 
of chances to set off some virtuosic 
fireworks, and she performed them 
with an elan and assurance that be- 
spoke of an exciting bravura talent. 
David Garvey provided commendable 
accompaniments. —F. M., Jr. 


Norman Farrow .. . Baritone 


Town Hall, Oct. 6 (Debut).—This 
was Mr. Farrow’s New York debut 
only in the sense that previously he 
had not given a solo recital. As a 
matter of fact, the Canadian baritone 
has been heard here frequently over 
the years in his regular appearances 
with the Bach Aria Group and guest 
appearances with the Little Orchestra, 
New Friends of Music, and Dessoff 
Choirs. 

Mr. Farrow’s fine voice and unusual 
technical control, which were well- 
known from the Bach series, again 
were in evidence throughout his sing- 
ing of a distinguished, taxing program. 
What was new to many of his listeners 
was his intelligent command of a 
wide gamut of styles, ranging from 
a motet by the 17th-century Andreas 
Hammerschmidt through Schubert 
lieder, an Italian operatic aria, and 
Poulenc cycle, to new American songs. 

The singer established and main- 
tained a deeply moving atmosphere 

Norman Farrow 


J. Abresch 





in Hammerschmidt’s “De Profundis”, 
giving unity to its elaborate dramatic 
structure. Beethoven’s “Die Priifung 
des Kiissens” was equally accom- 
plished in performance and the direct 
opposite in mood—charmingly light 
and saucy. The fiendish fioriture of 
“Furibondo spira il : 
vento” from Han- 
del’s “Partenope” 
held no terrors or 
pitfalls for the 
artist, who breezed 
through it with un- 
usual brilliance. 

The Schubert 
group, distinguish- 
ed throughout, was 
most notable for 
“Jiingling an der 
Quelle”, its final 
phrases virtually a 
sigh, and “Dem 
U nendlichen”’ 
broadly majestic. 

Poulenc’s_ eight 
“Chanson’s_ Gail- 
lardes” gave Mr. 
Farrow a chance to exhibit subtle 
variations of humor within a satiric, 
mocking framework, and his drunken 

“Chanson 4 Boire” was a comic mas- 
terpiece of characterization through 
vocal color. 

Of the four American songs, three 
were new to New York—John Duke’s 
“The Old King”, expertly suggestive 
of dignified, resigned sadness; Paul 
Sargent’s popular-style “Paris Summer 
Day”; and Celius Doughterty’s “Grand 
Is the Seen”. Norman Dello Joio’s 
“The Listeners”, the fourth song, 
stood out because of its imaginative 
accompaniment. Mr. Farrow sang 
these items for all they were worth. 

Paul Ulanowsky’s collaboration at 
the piano was nothing short of magni- 
ficent all evening long. 


Pe. 
t 
Li 


—R. A. E. 


Joseph Malfitano . . . Violinist 


Carnegie Hall, Oct. 6.—Joseph Mal- 
fitano, who is a violinist in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Orchestra, shared 
this program with his wife, the dancer 
Maria Maslova, who appeared in a 
composition called “Symbiosis” with 
a score specially commissioned from 
Gunther Schuller. The object of this 
experimental work was to make the 
musicians an integral part of the per- 
formance and to allow a closer col- 
laboration between composer and 
choreographer. Mr. Schuller has long 
been interested in the problem of 
composing for dance in the 12-tone 
idiom. He was given the basic dance 
theme of a cycle of Life from Birth 
through Death, and Miss Maslova 
created movements within the rhyth- 
mic patterns and dynamic indications 
set by him. 

Mr. Schuller scored his music for 
Dancer, Violin, Piano, and Percus- 
sion. Despite its fine workmanship, 
hauntingly beautiful sonorities, and 
interesting rhythmic experiments, this 
music cannot be said to have solved 
the basic problem of the 12-tone com- 
poser writing for dance, which is 
rhythm. But Miss Maslova’s choreog- 
raphy must bear a major blame, for 
it consisted merely of a few academic 
steps and naive pantomime. Nor was 
her performance at all convincing. 
The experiment, however, was a high- 
ly interesting one for which all con- 
cerned deserve credit. Mr. Schuller 
conducted the ensemble made up of 





The Fine Arts Quartet: 
kin, Abram Loft, 


Mr. Malfitano; Paul Kueter, pianist; 
and Walter Rosenberger, percussion- 


ist. 

With Mr. Kueter at the piano, Mr. 
Malfitano played the Stravinsky 
“Suite Italienne” and the Ravel “Tzi- 
gane”’; and he also includ2d two works 


(from the left) Leonard Sor- 
George Sopkin, and Irving Ilmer 


for violin alone, the Bach Sonata in 
C major and the Hindemith Sonata, 
Op. 31, No. 1. Although obviously a 
capable musician, he would have been 
wiser to choose a less mercilzssly tax- 
ing program. At its best, his playing 
was fluent and his tone pleasing in 
color and quality. —R. S. 


Fine Arts Quartet 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Oct. 7, 
10, 14, and 17.—Within ten days 
the Fine Arts Quartet presented a Bee- 
thoven-Bartok cycle. All six Bartok 
quartets were performed as well as 
Beethoven’s Op. 18, No. 4, Op. 59, 
Nos. 1 and 3, Op. 95, Op. 130, and 
Op. 135. It was a cycle of great 
distinction. 

Certainly one of our foremost 
chamber ensembles, the Fine Arts 
Quartet deserves all the accolades one 
can bestow for the care, the enthu- 
siasm and precision with which they 
prepared this series. Their sound 
was warm, grand, yet imbreed with 
the utmost refinement and a palette 
of colors that would make an impres- 
sionist deliriously happy. Another 
indelible impression that will remain 
with me is the finesse and rapport 
with which they traversed these monu- 
mental masterpieces. But the greatest 
satisfaction came with their intellect- 
ual perception, equated with a joy of 
playing. 

Beethoven and Bartok go well 
together. The cycle revealed emphat- 
ically that one Bartok quartet, the 
fifth, sticks its head over the others. 
For sheer excitement this was the 
high point of the series. Bartok, 
secure in his knowledge of string 
capabilities and having discovered a 
new world of sound, now turns back 
to incorporate the old. Beethoven’s 
Op. 130 was another extraordinary 
experience. The tempos were slightly 
on the fast side, which is the tempo 
of our day, yet the group never ap- 
peared to strain at the bit. 

—E. L. 
Beaux-Arts Quartet 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Oct. 8.—At 
the second of its three concerts the 
Beaux-Arts String Quartet played an 
all-French program to an appreciative 
audience. Included were the two- 
movement Quartet No. 5 of the 18th- 
century composer Francois Gossec, the 
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Fauré Quartet, Op. 121, 
Honegger’s Third Quartet. 

As in past appearances, the Beaux- 
Arts group was impressive in its 
versatility and ensemble sound. The 
little Gossec piece was a melodious 
opener, and the Fauré Quartet, com- 
posed in his 79th (and last) year, 
1924, was given a knowledgeable in- 
terpretatwon. 

The Honegger work is in many 
ways the most satisfying of his three 
string quartets. It has an absorbing 
inventiveness in the finale that balances 
the more placid writing of the open- 
ing movements. —wW. L. 


Stella Volani . . Contralto 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Oct. 11 (De- 
but).—An experienced European 
opera and concert artist making her 
American debut, Stella Volani sang 
an extensive program that tested her 
knowledge of a variety of styles— 
old Italian arias, German lieder, 
Waltraute’s “ Hore mit Sinn”, from 
“G6tterdammerung”’, songs by Bartok, 
Lithuaninan and modern American 
composers, and Italian and French 
operatic arias. To these diverse items 
Miss Volani brought intelligent under- 
standing and a wellfocused voice of 
individual timbre. However, the tone 
was not as pliant and susceptible to 
coloration as one could have wished. 
nor the legato as sustained. Fritz 


and Arthur 


Kramer’s accompaniments afforded 
excellent support for the singer. 
—R. A. E 


Gary Towlen ... . . Pianist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Oct. 13.— 
Gary Towlen made his debut at 12. 
He is now 16, and his second recital 
showed that this uncommonly gifted 
boy is growing steadily. At 12, one 
was delighted at his technical fluency. 
At 16, one is delighted with his com- 
posure, his musicality, and his dedi- 
cation. He extracts strong full-bodied 
sounds and tingling color from the 
piano. 

Five miniatures by Robert Schu- 
mann made a daring and not too 
satisfying opener for the program. 
Introspective and complex, they chal- 
lenge the resources of the maturest 
pianist. That Mr. Towlen was able 
to encompass their diverse moods 
and hold his audience was no minor 
achievement. Poulenc’s “Soirées de 
Nazelles” are heady stuff, a succession 
of apéritifs which musically fall under 
the heading of variations but which 
are really complete pieces. The young 
pianist acquitted himself nobly in the 
separate pieces. but, as a whole tapes- 
try, it did not quite hang together. 
Works by Clementi, Chopin, Ravel, 
and Paul Juon made up the second 
half of a rewarding recital. —E. L. 


Verena Stelps Dambrans.. . 
Pianist 


Town Hall, Oct. 13. 5:30 (Debut). 
—Verena Stelps Dambrans, young 
Latvian-American pianist, included on 
her program Mozart’s Sonata in A 
minor, K. 310, Beethoven’s Sonata in 
E flat, Op. 8la (“Les Adieux”), the 
Ravel Sonatine, and several Brahms 
pieces. A sensitive grasp of phrasing 
and design was shown, especially 
with regard to dynamic shadings. But, 
to a large extent, nervousness and a 
barely adequate technique resulted in 
indifferent performances. Her most 
successful interpretations were the 
Mozart, in which her clear tone and 
musical intelligence were particularly 
apparent, and the Ravel, where some 
of the characteristic flavor was evoked. 
The first New York hearing was given 
a Sonatine by Janis Medins, Latvian 
composer now living in Sweden. The 
work was a pale, dull compound of 
Rachmaninoff, Debussy and others. 

—D. B. 


Fredell Lack .... . Violinist 


Town Hall, Oct. 14.—Miss Lack, 
who made her New York debut in 
1943, has developed a sizable follow- 
ing through the years. Town Hall 
was crowded for her seventh recital 
here. That Miss Lack should draw an 
unusually large audience is a tribute 
to her steady growth as a performer. 
Her development as an interpreter is 
something no one who has _ heard 
her in past seasons can fail to recog- 
nize 

In the first half of the evening, Miss 
Lack performed music of great con- 
trast: Haydn’s Concerto in C major 
and Ernest Bloch’s Violin Sonata. 
Although her tone is not especially 
large, it was incisive in the driving, 
agitated opening of the Bloch sonata, 
and tranquil in the closing measures 
of the finale. The Beethoven Sonata 
in E flat was full of melody, with a 
pleasing balance of dynamics. 

To conclude the program, Miss 
Lack played the staggering Sarasate 
“Caprice Basque”. To this dazzling 
performance the audience was most 
responsive, and Miss Lack, assisted by 


her first-rate accompanist, Albert 
Hirsch, was busy with encores for 
15 minutes. —wWw. 


Gilbert Reese ...... Cellist 


Oct. 15.—Gilbert Reese, cellist, 
who made his debut here in 1949. 
gave an impressive recital at Town 
Hall on Oct. 15. Mr. Reese was an 
excellent cellist and a mature and 
sensitive musician. His stage person- 
ality was also one that was simple 
and yet inspired complete confidence. 


From the moment he started to play 
till the end of a piece, one was not 
conscious of the man but of the music 
he was playing. 

He offered a sterling program, in- 
cluding Corelli’s Sonata in D minor, 
Brahms’s Sonata No. 2, in F major, 
Op. 99, Bach’s Suite in G major (un- 
accompanied), and Hindemith’s So- 
nata, Op. 11, No. 3. The melodies of 
the Corelli sonata were sung with a 
sweetness of tone and a simplicity of 
expression never forced or overdone. 
On the other hand, his performance 
of the Brahms sonata had strength 
and vigor and a passionate romantic 
sweep. He performed the Bach suite 
with authority, displaying great tech- 
nical control and sensitivity, and the 
Hindemith sonata with stylistic un- 
derstanding. A fantasy piece by Schu- 
mann was offered as an encore. Paul 
Ulanowsky was his expert accom- 
panist. —P. C. I. 


Beaux-Arts String Quartet 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Oct. 15.— 
The Beaux-Arts String Quartet 
brought its series of three concerts 
to a close with a program of music 
by German composers that included 
the New York premiere of Werner 
Egk’s “The Temptation of St. An- 
thony”, for string quartet and mezzo- 
soprano. Composed in 1945, Mr. 
Egk’s setting of the French text of 
Michael Sedaine’s mock-serio verses 
has sparkle, Gallic wit and charm: 
it is skillfully written, mildly disso- 
nant, and not without melodic ap- 
peal. The music is a match for the 
tongue-in-cheek ribaldry with which 
the 18th-century French versifier tells 
how St. Anthony narrowly escaped 
making a cuckold of the devil. Jan 
Ruetz, the collaborating vocalist, 
whose voice blended well with the 
strings—having in it a timbre akin 
to the viola’s — stood behind the 
quartet, which was proper, since the 
strings here play the dominant role. 
She sang the chanson-like vocal lines 
with beautifully modulated tones and 
a befitting bland seriousness. The 
string players, too, made the most of 
the mocking, running instrumental 
commentary, the mood-setting pre- 
ludizings and postludiums. 

The Beaux-Arts String Quartet was 
also heard in polished, if not always 
illuminating, performances of Haydn’s 
Quartet, Op. 54, No. 2, and Brahms’s 


in B flat, Op. 67. —R. K. 
New Music Concerts * 
Carl Fischer Concert Hall, Oct. 


16.—The second program in this series 
organized by Eric Simon was devoted 
to New York premieres of works by 
composers of Argentina and the 


United States written between 1940 
and 1956. 

The Divertimento No. 2 for Flute, 
Oboe and Clarinet by Luis Gianneo 
was deftly played by Gerardo Levy, 
Dorothy Kidney, and Efrain Guigui. 
It is a thin, sentimental piece that 
explores neither the contrapuntal nor 
the coloristic possibilities of the in- 
strumental combination very far. 

Much more inventive, if too facile 
for its own good, was the Duo for 
Flute and Oboe by Alberto Ginastera, 
played by Mr. Levy and Miss Kidney. 
Both rhythmically and contrapuntally 
this music is genuinely witty. Miss 
Kidney let the oboe part lag a bit, 
but Mr. Levy scampered through his 
music almost too eagerly. 

Four settings of German poems by 


Julius Hijman proved dismally vague 


and tearful, and in an harmonic idiom 
that was equally drab and old- 
fashioned. Joanne Neal sang them 
with praiseworthy conviction, with 
the composer at the piano. 

Pedro Saenz’s Trio for Violin, Viola, 
and Cello, played by Joseph Rabushka, 
Joseph Glassman, and Daniel Vander- 
sali, offers sensuous sonorities and a 
rich harmonic palette, although it 
frequently sounds like an echo of 
Debussy’s String Quartet with one 
voice omitted. 

In his Tre Canzone for Two Clari- 
nets and Bassoon, played by Mr. 
Guigui, Eric Simon, and Arthur Weis- 
berg, Peter Stearns lives up to his 
title with firmly-woven songlike strands 
which lie well for the three instru- 
ments. 

Jorge Fontenla’s Madrigal for 
Voice and Flute, capably interpreted 
by Miss Neal and Mr. Levy, is melod- 
ically appealing and technically adroit. 

The final work, Jan Meyerowitz’s 
Trio for Flute, Cello, and Piano, has 
much to recommend it. It is con- 
stantly exploratory in its treatment of 
harmonic and coloristic detail; it 
weaves interesting patterns; and it 
bespeaks a sensitive musical person- 
ality. But as a whole it is too pale, 
too meandering, too lacking in 
rhythmic energy to leave a lasting 


impression. It was eloquently played 
by John Wummer, Mr. Vandersall, 
and Edith Mocsanyi. —R. S. 


Jorge Bolet........ Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Oct. 16.—Make no 
mistake about it, there is nothing 
small-scaled about Jorge Bolet’s per- 
formances—at least judging from his 
recent appearances in New York. And 
also there was nothing small-scaled 
about this program. It included Bee- 
thoven’s Thirty-Two Variations in C 
minor, Schubert’s Sonata in B flat 
major (posthumous), and seven of 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Piano Concerto 
By Kabalevsky 


Dimitri Kabalevsky’s Concerto No. 
3 for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 50, 
entitled “Youth” Concerto, has been 
published by Leeds Music Corpora- 
tion. This present edition is a two- 
piano reduction version by the com- 
poser, edited with special annotations 
by Michael Fredericks. 

The concerto, written in 1952, is 
scored for two flutes, two oboes, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, 
two trumpets, two trombones, timpani, 
percussion, and the usual strings. The 
orchestral parts are available on 
rental from the publisher. 

The title itself implies the pian- 
istic limitations the composer has set 
for himself. It is a concerto written 
for the young pianist, and its tech- 
nical demands are not great. Such a 
work should be judged from both 
functional and artistic points of view: 
as a pedagogical piece and perform- 
ance vehicle for the young pianist and 
on whatever musical merits it may 
possess. 

Regardless of the purpose or med- 
ium the composer chooses to write 
for, his music must stand up under 
criticism apart from the function for 
which the work was intended. The 
Bartok “Mikrokosmos” affords an ex- 
cellent example of pedagogical pieces 
of excellent musical merit and stature. 

Kabalevsky’s Concerto, while poss- 
essing an authentic ring, does not 
stand up quite so well. Although it 
is a straightforward, professional and 
clear work, it is not particularly 
imaginative or inspired. His melodies, 
which are simple short-phrased dia- 
tonic ones, are not trite, as is often 
the case with children’s pieces, and 
yet neither are they very distinguished. 
Likewise with the structure of the 
work. The three movements are well 
made but more predictable than in- 
evitable. 

As an addition to music literature 
this concerto is not particularly ex- 
citing. But as an addition to the 
student’s literature it is both welcome 
and greatly needed. Whatever quali- 
ties it may lack in scope, it has 
authenticity and charm. 

For teaching purposes it is of excel- 
lent use, affording a variety of tech- 
nical challenges as well as musical 
and rhythmic ones. As a vehicle for 
performance, it is again of great 
value. Not only are its technical 
demands within the young pianist’s 
capabilities, but also its musical de- 
mands. Its melodies are simple, its 
direction clear, and the few disson- 
ances it contains rather add spice 
to the tonal palette than distract from 
it. —P. C. I. 


Instrumental Manual 
Now Available 


A small pocket-size booklet entitled 
“Instrumentalists’ Handy Reference 
Manual” has been published by Carl 
Fischer. Compiled by Clarence V. 
Hendrickson and designated for teach- 
ers, directors, and students, this handy 
little booklet of 96 pages should prove 
an invaluable help as a ready refer- 
ence. 

It is planned to give quick and 
efficient answers to such problems as 
instrument ranges, transposition, fin- 
gerings, trills, and abbreviations. It 
offers photographs and _ illustrated 
diagrams of every major woodwind. 
brass, and string instrument. At the 
back of the booklet there is a trans- 
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position chart and a_ chart showing 

the written and sounding range of all 

instruments, including those not dis- 

cussed such as the harp and celesta. 
—P. C. I. 

Two Volumes 

For Bass Trombone 


“Anthology of Symphonic and 
Operatic Excerpts”, published by Carl 
Fischer, now offers two volumes for 
the bass trombone. The two volumes 
contain bass trombone excerpts from 
108 different works by 40 different 
composers ranging from Beethoven 
through Shostakovich. 

Metronome marks are taken from 
the original scores, and where none 
appear in the original score, an ap- 
proximation is supplied by the editor. 
The tempo marks are also in the 
language of the original. All dynamic 
and phrase markings are clearly indi- 
cated. 

For bass trombonists these volumes 
should prove profitable, particularly 
to the student, who can not only see 
what is expected from him, both 
technically and musically, but can 
also practice beforehand his parts in 
the orchestral literature. 

—P. C. I. 


Music Bulletin Issued 
By Pan American Union 


The first issue of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Music Bulletin has been pub- 
lished by the Music Section of the 
Department of Cultural Affairs of 
the Pan American Union, to comple- 
ment the more extensive Boletin 
Inter-americano de Musica, published 
in Spanish. 

The Bulletin is intended to ac- 
quaint the English language reader 
with the music and composers of the 
Western Hemisphere, with musical 
activities in Central and South Amer- 
ica, and with activities and move- 
ments in contemporary music in the 
Americas and Europe. 

The Bulletin, which is free, will be 
issued every two months. Those wish- 
ing to receive it should write to the 
Music Section, Pan American Union. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Fort COLLINS SYMPHONY SOCIETY 
YOUNG ARTIST COMPETITION. Open 
to high-school juniors and seniors 
only. Players of the following in- 
struments may compete: violin, 
viola, cello, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, French horn, trumpet, and 
piano. Awards (first prize) $100 
and appearance with the Fort Col- 
lins Civic Symphony. Deadline; 
Jan. 25, 1958. Address: Young 
Artist Competition Fort Collins 
Symphony Society, Mrs. K. E. Car- 
son, Secretary, 1515 S. Shields, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 


Contest For A SAcRED SoLo. Aus- 
pices: The Choir of the Presby- 
terian Church, Lexington, Va. 
Awards: $300 (first prize), $200 
(second prize), and publication by 
the H. W. Gray Company. Dead- 
line: March 1, 1958. Address: 
Mary Monroe Penick, Director of 
Music, Presbyterian Church, Lex- 
ington, Va. 


Leslie Parnas, first cellist of the 
St. Louis Symphony, won the first 


Pablo Casals International Cello Con- 
test, held in Paris on Oct. 18. Second 
prize was awarded to Angelica May, 
of Germany; third and fourth prizes 
to Valentine Felguine and Alexis 
Lazko, of the Soviet Union. 


Harold Jones, flute student of Julius 
Baker at the Juilliard School of Music, 
is the recipient of the first Edwin 
Franko Goldman Scholarship. The 
scholarship is to be awarded annually 
to a wind instrument player of out- 
standing ability enrolled in an ac- 
credited school of music. 


Elizabeth Kalkhurst, a Radcliffe 
College student, has won the annual 
music scholarship of $1,500 awarded 
by the Reid Hall education center for 
young women in Paris. The music 
scholarship, established in 1953, is 
open to students of Barnard, Bryn 
Mawr, Holyoke, Oberlin, Radcliffe, 
Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley Colleges. 


Gilda Muhlbauer, 23-year-old vio- 
linist of Forest Hills, N. Y., and Jules 
Eakin, 26-year-old cellist of New York 
City, were each awarded first prizes 
of $500 in the third annual Artist 
Auditions of the Musicians Club of 
New York. Stanley H. Hoffman, 
violinist of Fort Lee, N. J., was given 
a special award of $200, as a runner- 
up of exceptional ability. 


Three Singers Win 
Anderson Awards 


A total of $2,200 has been awarded 
to three young singers as winners of 
the 1957 Marian Anderson Scholar- 
ship Fund auditions. From the 207 
singers who auditioned in Philadel- 
phia the judges chose Grace Ann 
Bumbry, 20-year-old mezzo-soprano 
of Santa Barbara, Calif., as winner of 
the first prize, $1,000. Seth T. Mc- 
Coy, 28, tenor from Cleveland, won 
second prize, $600, and Jean Patter- 





Lillian Fuchs and Jacques de Men- 
asce relax in Gstaad, Switzerland, 
during the course of a concert tour 
this summer that included appear- 
ances in London, Paris, and Switzer- 
land 


son Deis, 29, tenor from Brooklyn. 
won third prize, $400. Lillian Mer- 
nick, contralto of New York City 
and Harold Johnson, tenor of East 
Moline, Ill., each received checks for 
$100 as second-time winners. 


Chamlees Among 
Audition Chairmen 


Ruth and Mario Chamlee have 
been appointed as Area Chairmen for 
the Los Angeles section of the Wes- 
tern Regional Auditions of the Na- 
tional Council of the Metropolitan 
Opera. Other newly appointed Area 
Chairman include Elisabeth Wills and 
Eugene Fulton, San Francisco; Alex- 
ander Haas, San Diego; Mrs. Harry 
Cobb, Las Vegas; and Frederick 
Balazs, Tucson. 

These Area Chairmen will organ- 
ize preliminary auditions to be held 
in December. The finals of the Wes- 
tern Regional Audition will take 
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Orchestral Music 


Mannino, Franco: 
Florence Festival, Oct. 13) 


Oct. 1) 
Concertos 


Concerts, Oct. 9) 
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Strauss, Richard: Symphony for 
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Piano Music 
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Freed, Arnold: ‘“God’s 
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First Performances in New York 


“Sinfonia Americana’ 


Prokofieff: Symphony No. 4 (Revised version) (Philadelphia Orchestra, 


Janacek, Leos: Capriccio for Piano and Wind Instruments (New Music 


Starer, Robert: Ballade for Viclin and Orchestra (Symphony of the Air, 


Freistadt, Meyer: Concerto for Oboe and Piano (Composers Group, Oct. 3) 
Revueltas, Silvestre: Homage to Federico Garcia Lorca (New Music Concerts, 


Robb, John D.: Variations on a Chromatic Line (Composers Group, Oct. 3) 
Schuller, Gunther: “Symbiosis” a Malfitano, Oct. 6) 
ind Instruments (New Music Concerts, 


Bentz, Cecil: Sonata for Piano (Composers Greup, Oct. 3) 
Medins, Janis: Sonatine (Verena Stelps Dambrans, Oct. 13) 


Birch, R.: “Though The Sun Has Set” (Stella Volani, Oct. 11) 

Cece, A.: ‘Musici, Giocolieri, Bambini, Gioia’ (Stella Volani, Oct. 11) 

Dougherty, Celius: “Grand is the Seen” (Norman Farrow, Oct. 6) 

Duke, John: “The Old King” (Norman Farrow, Oct. 6) 

Egk, Werner: “The Temptation of Saint Anthony” (Beaux Arts, Oct. 15) 

c orld”, “He is a Stranger to me now”; Three 

Elizabethan Songs (American Art Songs, Oct. 18) 

Kastle, Leonard: “Acquainted with the Night”, Two Songs of Love (American 


Lubin, Ernest: “Take, O Take Those Lips Away” (American Art Songs, 
Mussorgsky, _Modest: Songs and Dances of Death (Orchestrated by Eric 
Simon) (Little Orchestra Society, Oct. 7) 


Sargent, Paul: ‘Paris Summer Day” (Norman Farrow, Oct. 6) 
Taffs, J, F.: “The Lord’s Prayer” (David Joseph, Oct. 6) 


Delerue, Georges: “‘Dictator’s Downfall” (Ballets Janine Charrat de France, 


Semenoff, Yvan: “Bonds of Fate” (Ballets Janine Charrat de France, Oct. 13) 


(Symphony Orchestra of the 
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place Jan. 7 in Santa Barbara at the 
Music Academy of the West. As 
previously announced, Lotte Lehmann 
and Richard Crooks are serving as 
chairman and vice-chairman of the 
Western Regional Audition. 

The National Council of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera established Regional 
Auditions in 1952 to extend oppor- 
tunities to young singers throughout 
the United States, and to increase an 
awareness of their talent within their 





The Composers Forum presented 
each season at Columbia University 
was opened on Oct. 5 at McMillin 
Theatre, with a program devoted to 
music by two American composers. 
Esther Williamson Ballou, of Chevy 
Chase, Md., and John Edmunds, of 
New York. Both composers had had 
part of their training under Otto 
Luening, who was moderator of the 
program. Mrs. Ballou was represented 
by a Piano Sonata, written in 1954, 
and a Trio for violin, cello and piano, 
written in 1955. Edmunds was rep- 
resented by two groups of songs. 
based on middle-English poems and 
the verse of Yeats. The songs were 
composed between 1936 and 1939. 
The series of eight forums has been 
made possible this year by a special 
gift from Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. It is the second season in which 
the forum has been presented in col- 
laboration with the Recording Indus- 
tries Trust Funds. 


Paul Creston will compose an origi- 
nal score for the story on Benito 
Mussolini to be presented over CBS 
Television’s “The Twentieth Century” 
series on Dec. 15. Creston’s Prelude 
and Dance for accordion, commis- 
sioned by the American Accordionists’ 
Association, was given its first per- 
formance at an open meeting of the 
association on Oct. 8. 


Aaron Copland is composing the 
musical score for Ernest Hemingway’s 
“The Nick Adams Stories”, to be 
presented on the CBS Television’s 
“The Seven Lively Arts” on Nov. 10. 
Copland’s Piano Fantasy received its 
world premiere at a special invitation 
concert at the Juilliard School of 
Music on Oct. 25. William Masselos 
was the soloist. 


Henry Barraud, French composer, 
will arrive in the United States on 
Feb. 6. While here Mr. Barraud will 
attend performances of his “Sym- 
phonie de Numance” to be given by 
the Cleveland orchestra, George Szell 
conducting, on Feb. 20-22. 


Carl Ruggles is being honored with 
an exhibition in the New York Public 
Library. It will remain on view in the 
Music Division of the Library’s Fifth 
Avenue building through Nov. 22. 
A number of the composer’s manu- 
scripts, as well as articles about and 
portraits by the musician, who has 
won recognition as a painter as well, 
are included in the display. 


Walter Brenner’s symphonic poem 
“Prophecy” will be played by the 
Belgisch Nationaal Instituut voor 
Radio-Omroep in Brussels, Belgium, 
on Nov. 4. 


Ned Rorem’s Sinfonia in four move- 
ments for 15 wind instruments will 
receive its first performance on Nov. 
10 at a New York Chamber Ensemble 
concert conducted by Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos. On the same concert, Mr. 
Mitropoulos will conduct the first New 
York performance of Eric Itor Kahn’s 


November 1, 1957 


Composers Corner 


communities. These Regional Audi- 
tions are held in co-operation with the 
Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the 
Air. Regional Centers are active in 
Minnesota’s Twin Cities, Tulsa, Dal- 
las, Seattle, Denver, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, and New Orleans. Awards and 
Scholarships in excess of $7,000 are 
granted annually to young singers 
throughout the country discovered 
through these auditions. 





“Petite Suite Bretonne” for Violin, 
Viola, Cello, Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, 
Bassoon, and Horn. Yves Chardon’s 
Sonata for Flute and Cello and 
Charles Jones’s Duo for Violin and 
Viola will receive their first perform- 
ances on the same ensemble’s concert 
of Jan. 12. The ensemble’s final con- 
cert on March 9 will offer the first 
erformance of Vittorio Rieti’s Quintet 
for Woodwinds, and the first New 
York performances of Daniel Lesur’s 
Four Lieder by Heinrich Heine for 
Voice, Flute, Violin, Viola; and 
Darius Milhaud’s “Aspen Serenade” 
for two Violins, Viola, Cello, Contra 
Bass, Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon, 
and Trumpet. 


Erland von Koch’s “Rural Suite”, 
Op. 32, received its first performance 
in the United States on Oct. 6 by 
the Chicago Chamber Orchestra, and 
Rudolf Kelterborn’s Symphony for 
Strings “1953” received its first United 
States performance on Sept. 15 by 
the same ensemble. 


Carlisle Floyd has been commis- 
sioned by the Santa Fe Opera Associa- 
tion to write a new work to be given 
its world premiere during the 1958 
season in Santa Fe, N. M. The work, 
now in preparation, is “Wuthering 
Heights”, a musical drama in a pro- 
logue and three acts, adapted for the 
stage by Mr. Floyd from the novel by 
Emily Bronté. 


John Lessard and Vittorio Rieti 
have been commissioned to write con- 
certos for harpsichord with chamber 
ofchestra by the recently formed 
Harpsichord Music Society, of which 
Sylvia Marlowe is director. The 
society bases its activities at the 
Mannes College of Music. 


Jacques Wolfe’s folk opera “The 
Trysting Tree” will have its premiere 
performances on Nov. 6-9 at the 
University of Miami. 


Griller Quartet 


In Milhaud Premiere 


San Francisco.—The Griller String 
Quartet, presented two Milhaud string 
quintets and the Brahms sextet to a 
cheering audience at the Museum of 
Art. The Milhaud Quintet (1953), 
with William Primrose as assisting 
violist, is less grateful than the newer 
Quintet (1956), in which Nikolai 
Graudan was the assisting cellist. The 
1956 work, which had its premiere 
on this occasion, is dedicated to 
Honegger. 

Marco Sorisio, tenor, and his 
brother Roberto, bass-baritone, gave 
an unhackneyed program in_ the 


Curran Theatre on Sept. 22, with 

Ludwig Altman at the piano. 
—M. M. F. 

York Concert Society 


Lists Mahler Symphony 


Toronto. One.—The York Concert 
Society, Heinz Unger, conductor, will 
give the first performance in Canada 
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Colliers 


Ralph Vaughan Williams celebrated his 85th birthday on Oct. 12. In the 


recent picture above, the famous English 


composer is seen with Alan 


Frank (left), editor of the music department of the Oxford University 
Press in London, and with Gregor Piatigorsky (center), cellist 


of Gustav Mahler’s Second Symphony, 
“The Resurrection”, on Jan. 22, 1958. 
Soloists will include Lois Marshall, 
soprano, and Claramae Turner, mezzo- 
soprano. 

The orchestra’s regular four sub- 
scription concerts will begin on April 
22, with Patricia Parr, pianist, as 
soloist. Betty-Jean Hagen, violinist, 
will be soloist on April 29; and Alex- 
ander Uninsky, pianist, will appear on 
May 6. The final concert will be on 
May 13. 


Getrude Whittall 


Honored on Birthday 


Washington 25, D. C.—The Library 
of Congress celebrated the 90th 
birthday of Mrs. Gertrude Clarke 
Whittall on Oct. 7, with a concert of 
chamber rausic. Participating artists 
included Rudolf Serkin, pianist; Wal- 
ter Trampler, violist; and the Buda- 
pest String Quartet. 

The Library of Congress paid tri- 
bute to Mrs. Whittall, well known 
as a patron of music and literature, 
and expressed its appreciation of her 
farsighted generosity which has enor- 
mously enriched the library’s collec- 
tions and instituted services of unique 
value to the world of music. 


Ford Grant Assures 
Boston TV Series 


Boston—Three members of the 
music faculty of the Boston University 
school of fine and applied arts will 
present a three-year television series 
over WGBH-TV under a recent Ford 
Foundation grant. The show, to be 
called “Sonata”, will begin on Nov. 7, 


with Joseph Fuchs, violinist; Artur 
Balsam, pianist; and Jules Wolffers, 
musician and critic, who will do the 
commentaries. 

The series will present ten one-hour 
lecture-recitals yearly and will include 
examples in violin-piano literature. 
The programs will be filmed at the 
time of broadcast for distribution by 
the Educational Television and Radio 
Center to national and international 
educational television outlets. 


Menotti Organizes 
Four-Arts Festival 


Rome.—Gian-Carlo Méenotti has 
organized and will direct a new “Festi- 
val of Two Worlds” starting next year. 
It will take place in the Italian town 
of Spoleto, and is scheduled to start 
June 5, 1958, and last about a month. 
It will encompass the four fields of 
music, dance, drama, and fine arts. 

Artists selected to head the four 
branches are Thomas Schippers, 
music; John Butler, dance; Giovanni 
Urbani, fine arts; and Jose Quintero, 
drama. 


Hallé Orchestra Opens 
Centenary Season 


Manchester, England.—The Hallé 
Orchestra opened its centenary festi- 
val season on Oct. 16 under the 
direction of Sir John Barbirolli. The 
novelty of the concert was the piece 
“Flourish for Glorious John”, a work 
specially written by Ralph Vaughan 
Williams as a tribute to Mr. Bar- 
birolli who has conducted the or- 
chestra for the past 14 years. 








Announcing the Publication of a 
New Work of Major Importance 


AARON COPLAND 
PIANO FANTASY 


PREMIERED AT THE JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
BY WILLIAM MASSELOS ON OCTOBER 25, 1957 


(Piano Solo, 30 Minutes in Duration) 
Price: $3.00 


BOOSEY oa HAWKES 


30 West 57 Street, New York 19 
Order from: P, O. Box 418, Lynbrook, L. I. 
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Chamber Operas Given in Rio 


As Season Gets Under Way 


Rio de Janeiro—The music season 
in Rio de Janeiro opened with a guest 
appearance of the Chamber-Opera 
Group of Buenos Aires, presented by 
the ABC and Pro-Arte societies. 
Galuppi’s “Il Filosofo di Campagna” 
and Hindemith’s “Hin und Zurueck” 
were the vehicles for well-balanced 
performances conducted by Enrique 
Sivieri. 

In recital, Nicanor Zabaleta, harp- 
ist, delighted his audience with his 
artistry. Pierre Fournier, cellist, con- 
firmed his reputation as an excellent 
artist in a recital which offered, among 
other works, Marin Marais’s “La 
Folia”, Schumann’s Fantasy Pieces. 
and Beethoven’s Sonata in C major. 
The Saengerknaben from Vienna 
bronght charm to an evening of sac- 
red and secular music by A. Scarlatti, 
Vittoria, Palestrina, Mozart, Lortzing, 
Brahms, Schubert, and Johann 
Strauss. 

An interesting season was offered 
by the Cultura Artistica society. The 
Chigiano Quintet gave refined read- 
ings of Boccherini’s Quintet in D 
minor and Schumann’s Quintet, Op. 


44. Gorini and Lorenzi, duo-pianists, 
gave a recital of seldom heard works, 
including Bach’s Sonata in C major, 
Schumann’s Four Studies, and Shos- 
takovitch’s Concertino. Yara _Ber- 
nette, a Brazilian pianist who has 
played in the United States, gave an 
excellent recital, offering mature in- 
terpretations of Bach’s Partita in C 
minor and Prokofieff’s “Visions Fugi- 
tives”. 

Andres Segovia returned after a 
long absence to give a recital and 
once again charmed the great num- 
ber of enthusiasts for his art. In re- 
cital, Gerard Souzay, baritone, offered 
songs by Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Poulenc, Ravel, and Guarnieri. An- 
dor Foldes, pianist, won general ac- 
claim for his brilliant playing. 

The Orquestra Sinfonica Brasileira 
played under the baton of several 
guest conductors. Lionello Forzanti 
gave an excellent reading of the 
Brahms Symphony No. 2. The Bra- 
zilian composer Francisco Mignone 
conducted the premiere of his new 
Concerto for Bassoon and Orchestra. 
Noel Devos was the virtuoso soloist. 








more so than when the 


gift of understanding.” 


an overcultivated age.” 


473 pages. . 





Fascinating - Exciting - Nostalgic ! 
“Olin Downs On Music" 


A selection of his writings, 1906-1955 
Edited by Irene Downes 
With a preface by Howard Taubman 


* VIRGIL THOMSON, The New York Herald Tribune 

“Downes’ reviews today make delightful reading, in many cases 
were hot off the press. They seem 
sounder in judgment, infinitely more brilliant as to phrase and 
more sustained in their enlightenment. . . . It also happens, for our 
joy, that he wrote passionately, from the heart and with no mean 


* HOWARD TAUBMAN, The New York Times 

“The man who can write with such force, such sheer strength 
and fertility of invention, who can, so to speak, throw manners 
to the winds and bring back the gods, is quite beyond pric2 in 


* ERNEST NEWMAN, The New York Times 

“The general impression these have left on me is that I have been 
in long and fruitful contact with a fine musical mind, a mind, 
moreover, of fundamental sincerity and integrity.” 


* WINTHROP SARGEANT, The New Yorker 
“The reader will find here both extraordinary perception of mus- 


| 
ical values and engaging evidence of the limitless enthusiasm the | 
writer had for the art to which he dedicated his life.” 


* JULIA WOLFFERS, The Christian Science Monitor 


“An excellent and complete index adds the last touch of useful- 
ness to a book which is as entertaining as it is informative about 
a half-century of music in America.” 


- price $5.00. . 
published by Simon & Schuster, Inc. 





- at your favorite bookstore 











Compositions by 


MARY DEA CON american Composer 


* FOLLOW THE ROAD (Choral T.T.B.B.) Pub. by G. Schirmer Inc., N.Y. 


I WILL LIFT UP MINE EYES 


BESIDE STILL WATERS (Low voice) Pub. by H. W. Gray Co., Inc. N.Y. 
(Low voice) Pub. by H. W. Gray Co., Inc. N.Y. 
(Choral S.A.) Pub. by Bourne Inc. N.Y. 
(Secular S.S.A.) Pub. by Bourne Inc. N.Y. 


* YOUR CROSS 

* LITTLE HOLY JESUS 
* CALL OF THE SEA 
*Lyrics by ELFRIDA NORDEN 


(in preparation) 


(High voice) Pub. by Boston Music Co. 
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The First international Competition 
for pianists in Rio de Janeiro was a 
great success from all points of view. 
Before an enthusiastic public that 
daily filled the Municipal Theatre and 
a jury of internationally famous mu- 
sicians, a group of the 12 best young 
artists was selected. Alexander Jen- 
ner from Austria won the first prize. 
The second prize was divided be- 
tween Serge Dorenski of Russia and 
Giuseppe Postiglione of Italy. The 
United States was represented by 
Augustin Anievas, who impressed 
through his sincere interpretations 
and brilliant playing. Plans are al- 
ready in preparation for a second 
international piano competition in 
1958. —Herbert J. Friedmann 


Concerts and Recitals 
Performed in Madrid 


Madrid—A number of American 
artists performed in Madrid this past 
season, highlighted by three unforget- 
table concerts by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, under the direction of George 
Szell. At the Casa Americana, two 
North American pianists, Edward 
Mattos and Mario Braggiotti, were 
heard. 

Artur Rubinstein gave a piano re- 
cital at the Palacio de la Musica; 
and Leslie Frick, soprano, sang a re- 
cital in the “Instituto de Cultura His- 
panica”. Robert Mueller, pianist, and 
the Fisk Jubilee Singers were heard 
at the Instituto Nacional de Prevision. 

The Orquesta Nacional, Ataulfo Ar- 
genta, conductor, gave 34 concerts at 
the Palacio de la Musica and the 
Monumental Cinema. Guest con- 
ductors, who appeared with the or- 
chestra during the season included 
Paul Kletzki, Jascha Horenstein, Jean 
Martinon, Lorin Maazel, Jesus Aram- 
barri, and Eduardo Toldra. 

Soloists were Jose Iturbi, Marcelle 
Meyer, Daniel Wayenberg, Gonzalo 
Soriano, Wilhelm Kempff, Sigi Weis- 
senberg, Paul Badura-Skoda, Nikita 
Magaloff, and Pilar Bayona, pianists; 
the singers Victoria de los Angeles, 
Maria Stader, Norma Procter, Peter 
Offermanns, Kim Borg, Nan Merri- 
man, and Helmut Melchert; Gaspar 
Cassado, cellist; Nicanor Zabaleta, 
harpist; Christian Ferras, violinist; and 
Tsabelle Nef, harpsichordist. 


First Performance 


Among the first performances of- 
fered by the orchestra were Cristobal 
Halffter’s “Dukal Mass”, Joaquin Rod- 
rigo’s Concerto-Serenata, Frank Mar- 
tin’s Concerto for Harpsichord and 





After Gary Graff- 
man’s recital for 
the Bremerton 
(Wash.) Com- 
munity Concert 
Association, the 
pianist played for 
four ushers. From 
the left are Dar- 
lene Gordon, Judy 
Runnels, Pamela 
Rogers, and Eli- 
nore Dunsmoor 
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Orchestra, and Jesus Guridi’s “Hom- 
mage to Walt Disney”. 

At the Teatro de la Zarzuela a con- 
cert commemorating the anniversary 
of the death of Manuel de Falla was 
given. The Orquesta de Camara de 
Madrid was under the direction of 
Odon Alonso. The orchestra also gave 
a program dedicated to the works 
of Eduardo Toldra, with the ccm- 
poser conducting, and offered the 
first performance of his opera “May”. 


Joan at the Stake 


The Orquesta Filarmonica de Ma- 
drid, conducted by Cesar Mendoza 
Lasalle, offered a program dedicated 
to Honegger, presenting a concert ver- 
sion of his “Joan of Arc at the Stake”, 
and another concert dedicated to the 
works of Wagner, with Ramon Vinay 
and Marianne Schech as soloists. 

Artists and ensembles who - per- 
formed at the Instituto Nacional de 
Prevision included the Madrid Solo- 
ists Ensemble, conducted by Odon 
Alonso, with Margot Pinter, pianist; 
the chamber orchestra Socicta Corelli; 
the Schaeffer Quartet; the Trio Red- 
itti; the Duo Stucki-Pozzi; Nicanor 
Zabaleta, harpist: Gaspar Cassado, 
cellist, and Alicia de Larrocha, pian- 
ist; Sibylle Fuchs, soprano; and the 
Chamber Orchestra of Traian Pop- 
escu, with Jacqueline Blancard, pian- 
ist, and Lola Bobescu, violinist. 

A number of illustrated lectures 
were given at the Ateneo, the French 
Institute, and the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts of St. Ferdinand. Recitals 
were heard at the Castellana Hilton, 
the Institute of Hispanic Culture, the 
Conservatory, and the Public Li- 
brary. The Dresden Philharmonic, 
under the direction of Heinz Bou- 
gartz, gave two concerts at the Palacio 
de la Musica; and the Baden Cham- 
ber Orchestra, Friedrich Tilegant, con- 
ductor, gave a successful concert at 
the Recital C. Nobiliario. 

—Antonio Iglesias 


Marceau To Appear 
At Vancouver Festival 


Vancouver, B.C.—Nicholas Gold- 
schmidt, artistic director of the forth- 
coming Vancouver Festival, has re- 
cently returned from a two-week tour 
in Europe where he was completing 
final details for the festival program 
of 1958. Among them: Marcel Mar- 
ceau, French mime, will perform 
with members of his troupe during 
the festival weeks. Gunther Rennert 
will stage the festival’s performance 
of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni”. 


Pearl Murray—Bremerton Sun 
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RECITALS in New York 


(Continued from page 21) 
Liszt’s “Etudes d’Exécution Trans- 
cendante”. 

These Liszt etudes are seldom heard 
today in recitals, perhaps because 
there are so few pianists who can 
really do them justice. Not that they 
contain great music, but in the hands 
of a pianist with a gigantic technique 
and a flair for bravura sweep—as 
Mr. Bolet proved himself to be—they 
are more than able to keep the lis- 
tener on the edge of his seat. Mr. 
Bolet was also the possessor of a 
seemingly limitless dynamic range. 
“Feux follets” whispered, “Wilde 
Jagd” thundered, and there was ap- 
parently no end to Mr. Bolet’s phys- 
ical endurance. 

These words should not imply that 
Mr. Bolet relied entirely upon virtu- 
osity to gain his effects. Performed by 
a less gifted musician than Mr. Bolet, 
these etudes, no matter how perfectly 
played, can sound like student exer- 
cises. In Mr. Bolet’s interpretations 





Jorge Bolet 
their romantic spirit was communi- 
cated. ra 
To the Beethoven variations and 


the Schubert sonata the pianist 
brought his mastery of the broad line. 
Once the music began there was no 
hesitation, no trifling with details to 
stop the music in its onward surge. 
However, the Beethoven, like the 
Schubert, was carefully planned, and 
each variation was in proper propor- 
tion. No matter how spontaneous the 
performance sounded, one had a se- 
cure feeling that nothing was left to 
chance. —F. M., Jr. 


Victoria de los Angeles 
. . . Soprano 


Carnegie Hall, Oct. 18.—It was 
high time that Victoria de los Angeles 
(absent from us last season, except 
for a television appearance) returned, 
for the affection and enthusiasm 
bottled up in her audience at this 
recital exploded into a long ovation 
before she could begin singing. 

An artist must have something be- 
sides a beautiful voice and supreme 
skill to be loved like this; it is quite 
as much a question of heart. And 
Miss de los Angeles had not opened 
her lips before it was plain to the 
veriest dolt that she not only loved 
to sing but was happy to share this 
love with her listeners. 

The program was a staggeringly 
difficult one that only a singer of 
the highest rank could have carried 
off. It began with the “dream” recita- 
tive and aria from Gluck’s “Iphigenia 
in Tauris”, which Miss de los Angeles 
sang with noble beauty and purity of 
tone, albeit a little edgily. In com- 
plete contrast was a bewitching inter- 
pretation of Scarlatti’s playful “Le 
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Violette”. In Handel’s aria “Oh, Had 
I Jubal’s Lyre”, one was again re- 
minded of the exquisite quality and 
technical refinement of her singing. 

To her lieder-singing Miss de los 
Angeles has always brought intelli- 
gence, imagination and a highly per- 
sonal warmth, almost naivete. But 
her performances of five Brahms songs 
at this recital had a new security of 
style and dramatic impact, without 
losing their intimacy and immediacy. 
How seldom does one hear the 
“Wiegenlied” so tenderly yet taste- 
fully sung! 

In Pizzetti’s moving song of home- 
sickness, “I Pastori”, and in Respighi’s 





Victoria de los Angeles 


“Nebbie” and “Stornellatrice” 


the 
sheer beauty of her vioce was intoxi- 


cating. It is safe to say that the 
“Stornellatrice” could not be more 
exquisitely sung. 

Before she embarked on a generous 
Spanish group, Miss de los Angeles 
sang the formidable “Nacqui all’ 
affano” from Rossini’s “La Ceneren- 
tola” with a delicate shimmer of 
tone which I, for one, preferred to the 
glittering, metallic dazzle that one 
usually encounters in it. 

After many encores with her ad- 
mirable accompanist, Paul Berl, she 
was finally persuaded to bring out 
her guitar and sing a song in praise 
of Granada in gypsy style that left 
everyone delirious—and rightly so! 


William Piriggi . . . . Tenor 


Oct. 18.—It was quite surprising to 
this writer to realize that this was 
William Piriggi’s third Town Hall 
appearance, for while he possesses a 
pleasant, lyrical, and at times very 
lovely voice, he has neither won 


complete control of it nor realized its | 


limitations. 





He has clear diction and a pleasant | 
stage personality. His program, which | 


included works by Caldara, Caccini, 
Bononcini, Debussy, Roxas, La Forge, 
Bachelet, Hageman, Buzzi-Peccia, 
Massenet, Puccini, Leoncavallo, Cilea, 
and Mascagni, was sung with little 
stylistic difference. His decision to 
sing “Nessun dorma” from “Turandot” 
and use “E lucevan le stelle” from 
“Tosca” as an encore midway through 
the program, was unwise. His forcing 
for larger sounds impaired the tone 
quality. 

The applause was vociferous, par- 
ticularly after the arias. However, 
such a following can prove harmful 
to a singer, for in the attempt to 
please them he may force his voice 
beyond its capabilities and irrevocably 
harm it. oe 3 


American Art Songs 
Carl Fischer Concert Hall, Oct. 





18.—An evening of songs by Ameri- 


can composers was presented as the 
premiere concert of the American 
Art Songs group. Accompanying at 
the piano in their own works were 
Arnold Freed, Leonard Kastle and 
Ernest Lubin. Mr. Freed was repre- 
sented by Three Elizabethan Songs, 
which were suggestive of Barber, and 
“The Lament of Hsi-Chun”; all had 
some lovely lyrical lines. On a lower 
level of inspiration were “God’s 
World” (Millay) and “Oh Cool Is the 
Valley Now” (Joyce). But “He Is 
a Stranger to Me Now” (Joyce) re- 
vealed sustained rich, sensitive har- 
monies. Mr. Freed writes strongly in 
a conservative modern idiom, but does 
not always avoid excessive ornamenta- 


™% 


33 days ....... 


eeeeeeeee 


tion and an uncomfortable tenseness. 
Josephine Schillig sang these songs in 
a bright, engaging manner, 

Mr. Kastle’s five songs on Robert 
Frost’s poems and two love songs 
after Yeats and Auden were heard. 
They are composed in the romantic 
tradition but show mastery of prosody 
and have a satisfying air of serenity 
about them. The love songs bear an 
ingratiating lilt and lightness of spirit. 
Rawn Spearman’s fine baritone was 
always used with genuine feeling and 
intelligence. 

The seven songs by Ernest Lubin 
(including four on Blake’s “Songs of 
Innocence”) are smoothly written, but 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Hiroe New Recordings 


gets expert collaboration from Wolf- 
gang Sawallisch and the Philharmonia. 
Incidentally, the record jacket has 


De los Angeles’ Mélisande 


Debussy: “Pelléas et Mélisande”. De 
los Angeles, Jansen, Souzay, Frou- 
menty. French National Radio 
Orchestra, André Cluytens conduc- 
ting. (Angel 3561 C/L, $14.94 or 
$10.44) 

kkk 


Practically everything about this 
recording contributes to its stature as 
a first-class production. First, although 
this is not a singers’ opera, comes the 
cast. One does not think categorically 
of Mélisande as a role suitable to a 
dramatic, or even a spinto, soprano, 
and the full-bodied, aureate tones of 
Victoria de los Angeles would not, 
off hand, seem appropriate to this 
mystical, withdrawn and rather wispy 
character. But, fine artist that she is, 
Miss de los Angeles controls her 
great voice (scales-down would not 
be quite the way to put it) and fits it 
beautifully into the skein of not over- 
big voices associated with her and 
into the delicate fabric of Debussy’s 
fastidiously restrained score. It is a 
triumph of good taste and exemplary 
discipline of a singer over her natural 
endowments. 

Equally sensitive, though forcefully 
masculine as the part consistently de- 
mands, is the Golaud of Gerard 
Souzay. One of the most intelligent 
and talented of the younger French 
singers, Mr. Souzay here makes a 
formidable bid as a dramatic per- 
former of unsuspected versatility and 
power. He should be given further 
opportunities with “heavy” roles. 
Jacques Jansen, as Pelléas, makes 
artistic use of a good, if not particu- 
larly exciting, voice, and shines with 
surprising brilliance beside so lus- 
trous a star as de los Angeles. Pierre 
Froumenty weights his tones and ac- 
cents ably with the illusion of age 
and great wisdom, and Jeannine 
Collard does equally well with the 
measures of Geneviéve. 

The faintly ridiculous lines of little 
Yniold are well enough sung for what 
they are worth by Francoise Ogeas, 
and Jean Vieuille, as the Doctor, sus- 
stains the high musical tone and the 
artistic finesse of his colleagues. The 
brief moments for chorus are sung by 
the Choeurs Raymond St. Paul. 

André Cluytens is an ideal conduc- 
tor of this music. Unlike many con- 
ductors who have tried their hand at 
it, he knows how to go about this 
singular opera, which contains almost 
no operatic music. He does not try to 


get out of it conventional dramatic 
values that are not there. Neither does 
he throw a scrim over the whole 
affair and present it as some ghostly 
doings forever in twilight. The dynam- 
ics are there, within Debussy’s care- 
fully scaled gamut, the people are 
real, and there is a Gallic elegance, 
and a tendency to understatement that 
create the sense of refinement and 
fairytale-like mystery that are so 
necessary to evoke the extraordinarily 
fragile spirit of the work. 

The only fault one might find with 
this recorded performance is the con- 
sistent emphasis in the engineering 
department on the voices at the ex- 
pense of the orchestra. This mars to 
some extent the tapestry-like structure 
of the score in which the whole is 
designed never to be subservient to 
any of its parts. With so good a cast, 
however, the temptation probably was 
very great to let them stand out a = 

—R. E. 


Legacy 


Strauss, Richard: Two Horn Con- 
certos in E flat major. Dennis Brain, 
French horn; Philharmonia Orches- 
tra, conducted by Wolfgang Sawal- 
lisch. (Angel 35496, $4.98 or $3.48) 
kkk 


Although the death of a first-rank 
artist still in his prime is always 
tragic, the loss to the living today is 
not so great because of recordings. 
Thus we can still enjoy the superb 
horn playing of the late Dennis Brain, 
who was killed in an accident last 
summer. Perhaps his most delectable 
legacy is the record of Mozart’s horn 
concertos (Angel 35092). But now 
comes another charmer (there is a 
Hindemith concerto still due) with 
Richard Strauss’s two horn concertos. 

The first concerto, composed in 
1883, is a thoroughly disciplined 
work in a conservative, mid-19th- 
century German style, but if it seems 
like a period piece (not without its 
amusing side) it is also a masterly one. 
Moreover, even if the work were not 
so good, Brain would make it seem 
so with his luscious tone and beautiful 
phrasing. 

Concerto No. 2 (1942) opens with 
a theme characteristic of the mature 
Strauss and continues in that vein, 
with a chamber-like orchestration en- 
hancing the score. A lovely slow move- 
ment and a glittering, humor-filled 
Rondo are outstanding. The soloist 
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a French 
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Fantaisie Concertante by 


ROBERT BERGMANN 
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an enchanting picture of Franz 

Strauss, Richard’s father, who was a 

famous horn player in his day. 
—R.A.E. 


More Frescobaldi 


Frescobaldi: Three Gagliardi; Par- 
tita 12 sopra l’aria di Ruggiero; 
Canzona Seconda (1637); Partita 
6 sopra l’aria di Follia; Canzona 
Quarta (1637); Four Correnti; Can- 
zona Prima (1637); Partita 11 
sopra l’aria di Monicha. Paul Wolfe, 
harpsichordist. (Expériences Anony- 
mes EA 0022, $4.98) 

kkk 


This album is doubly welcome, for 
it not only offers a bracing musical 
experience but a valuable addition 
to our historical library on records. 
Girolamo Frescobaldi was famous 
throughout Europe in the 17th cen- 
tury as an organist as well as a com- 
poser, which explains why his music 
lies so beautifully under the fingers 
and is unfailingly effective in perform- 
ance. It is by no means easy to inter- 
pret, for it requires scholarly knowl- 
edge on the part of the modern 
performer (in order to know how to 
approach it on its own terms), yet an 
anything-but-scholarly | temperament 
and style in actual performance. 

In his notes for this album Paul 
Wolfe has quoted instructions and 
advice written by Frescobaldi himself 
to help contemporary artists in play- 
ing them. These remarks are ex- 
tremely interesting and offer in them- 
selves a crushing refutation of some 
of the pedantic notions about per- 
forming Renaissance and Baroque 
music that still crop up in criticism 
and in performance. Mr. Wolfe also 
informs us about his harpsichord and 
the edition of the music that he used 
—information that should always be 
included in recordings of this kind. 

As a pupil of Denise Restout and 
Wanda Landowska, Mr. Wolfe has 
been in the best hands, and there is 
no doubt of his devotion to and ab- 
sorption in this music. His playing is 
gaining steadily in temperamental 
freedom and imagination. Perhaps he 
is still a bit too wary in matters of 
tempo, color, and dynamics, but he is 
wise to approach interpretative free- 
dom gradually and with a musical 
conscience instead of gambling on 
the blind exuberance of youth. He 
communicates the noble vigor of these 
pieces, which are as notable for 
fantasy as they are for compactness 
and power of form. The engineers 
have captured the sound with im- 
peccable skill and judgment. —R. S. 


Other Recordings 


“Fiesta in Hi-Fi” is the over-all 
title applied to a disk of four con- 
temporary American scores: Robert 
McBride’s “Mexican Rhapsody”, Ron 
Nelson’s “Savannah River Holiday”, 
Lyndol Mitchell’s “Kentucky Moun- 
tain Portraits”, and Charles G. Var- 
dell’s “Joe Clark Steps Out”. They 
are brilliantly played by the Eastman- 
Rochester Symphony under the astute 
direction of Howard Hanson (Mer- 
cury MG 50134)**k*k*. Composed 
between 1934 and 1956, these scores 


have in common an expert ear for 
orchestral color, an appealing combi- 
nation of typically American brash- 
ness, vigor, and sentimentality, and 
folk tunes or folk-like themes as basic 
material. The music entertains and 
pleases in its facile way and would do 
honor to any symphonic Pop concert. 

Four of the most famous overtures 
ever written—Tchaikovsky’s “1812”, 
Rossini’s to “William Tell”, and 
Suppé’s to “Poet and Peasant” and 
“Light Cavalry’—are played by the 
Hollywood Bowl Symphony, under 
the direction of Felix Slatkin, on a 
Capitol disk (P 8380)k**x. The re- 
cording is appropriately called “Over- 
ture!”. 

Two more disks of Johann Strauss 
waltzes are those by the Minneapolis 
Symphony, led by Antal Dorati (Mer- 
cury MG 50131)k***, and by the 
London Philharmonic Symphony, led 
by Artur Rodzinski (Westminster 
XWN 18500)*k***. Both recordings 
include some of the most popular 
pieces and are excellently performed, 
but Mr. Rodzinski has the edge on 
Mr. Dorati in imparting grace and 
dash to this music. 

The Brazilian guitarist Laurindo 
Almeida devotes a disk to “Impres- 
soes do Brasil”, including works by 
himself and such compatriots as Ra- 
damés Gnattali, Annibal Augusto 
Sardinha, and Heitor Villa-Lobos 
(Capitol P 8381)kk*x. The longest 
work is Gnattali’s Concertino for 
Guitar and Piano, a curious and only 
intermittently successful combination 
of these two instruments. Most of the 
music is an eclectic mixture of Latin 
American rhythms, jazz, and impres- 
sionistic harmonies that sometimes 
sounds as if it could have been writ- 
ten by Gershwin. Mr. Almeida’s ex- 
pert performances are a delight in 
themselves, and he has discreet assist- 
ance from Ray Turner, pianist, in the 
Concertino. 

Avery Claflin’s one-act opera, “La 
Grande Bretéche”, based on the Bal- 
zac story of the same name, is now 
available from Composers Recordings 
(CRI 108X)*k**. The performance 
is the same one broadcast by CBS 
Radio Workshop last February and 
reviewed extensively in the March 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Eduard van Beinum conducts the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amster- 
dam in an eloquent, impassioned, and 
tonally vital performance of Bruck- 
ner’s Symphony No. 8, and in Schu- 
bert’s Symphony No. 3, in D major 
(Epic SC-6011)***. Van Beinum 
loves the mystical splendor of Bruck- 
ner but he also has the light touch 
for the Schubert. 

Opportunities to hear Bruckner’s 
lovely Quintet for Strings in F major 
in the concert hall are still lament- 
ably infrequent. The Vienna Konzer- 
thaus Quartet, assisted by Ferdinand 
Stangler, playing the second viola 
part, has recorded this work persua- 
sively (Vanguard VRS-480)***. The 
artists have included with the Quintet 
the Intermezzo composed by Bruck- 
ner as an alternate second movement. 

Solid, warm, and firmly integrated 
are the performances by Paul Doktor, 
viola, and Nadia Reisenberg, piano, of 
Brahms’s Sonatas for Viola (or Clari- 
net), Op. 120, No. 1, in F minor, and 
No. 2, in E flat major (Westminster 
WN 18114)*%*. These two sonatas 
contain some of the most intimate and 
at the same time lofty music that 
Brahms ever wrote. 
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“Spotlight” Addition 


“Spotlight on Strings” is the fourth 
in a fascinating, entertaining, and 
educational series issued by Vox rec- 
ords (DL 320, $6.95)to%e%&x, Previous 
albums have dealt with instruments 
in the percussion, brass, and keyboard 
classification. Each album is accom- 
panied by an extensive pamphlet with 
elaborate notes and pictures on the 
instruments played and on the history 
of such instruments in general. In 
“Spotlight on Strings” you can hear 
demonstrated, with appropriate music, 
a musical bow with gourd, lyre, dulci- 
mer, gaelic harp, tromba marina, 
rebec, and violino piccolo, as well as 
other exotic, historical or standard 
stringed instruments. This is a dis- 
tinguished series, to be highly recom- 
mended. “Spotlight on Wood-Winds”, 
now in preparation, will complete the 
lot. 


Records in Brief 


Vlado Perlemuter, French pianist, 
recorded all of Ravel’s piano music 
for Vox, already reviewed in this 
magazine. Now Vox has released 
some works on a single disk, which 
includes the Piano Concerto in G 
major, the Piano Concerto for the 
Left Hand, the “Menuet Antique”, 
and the “Pavane for a Dead Princess” 
(Vox PL 9220)***. Jascha Horen- 
stein conducts the Concerts Colonne 
Orchestra for the concertos. 

The Royal Ballet, formerly the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet, currently on 
tour of the United States, had its 
Silver jubilee (1956) honored by Angel 
Records. This disk is now available 
here. On it one can hear excerpts 
from ballets in the company’s rep- 
ertoire: “Comus” (Purcell-Lambert), 
“Prospect Before Us’’ (Boyce- 
Lambert), “Harlequin in the Street” 
(Couperin-Jacob), “Lord of Burleigh” 
(Mendelssohn-Jacob), “Les Rendez- 
vous” (Auber-Lambert), “The Rake’s 
Progress” (Gavin Gordon), “Appari- 
tions” (Liszt-Jacob), “Horoscope” 
(Lambert), “Wedding Bouquet” (Stein- 
Berners), ‘‘Adam Zero’’ (Bliss), 
“Cinderella” (Prokofieff). (Angel 
35521) kk, 


A superb performance of Sibelius’ 
Seventh Symphony by the Royal Phil- 
harmonic, under the direction of Sir 
Thomas Beecham, has been issued 
by Angel Records (Angel 35458) 
kkkk, Admirers of Sibelius will 
also find on this recording equally 
excellent performances of “The 
Oceanides” and “Pelléas et Mélisande”. 


Westminster offers a bargain with 
its reissue of three works for piano 
and orchestra, played by Paul Badura- 
Skoda, on one disk (Westminster XWN 
18521)*k**. The works are Franck’s 
Symphonic Variations, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s C sharp minor Piano Concerto, 
and Scriabin’s Piano Concerto, Op. 
20. Although the latter two items are 
seldom heard, they have values for 
anyone interested in the concerto 
literature. Artur Rodzinski and Henry 
Swoboda conduct the accompanying 
orchestras. 


Salvatore Baccaloni, well-known 
basso-buffo of the Metropolitan Opera, 
is featured in a recording by Concord 
called Opera Buffa. He is heard 
alone or with Frank Valentino, Bruno 
Landi, and Julia Geraci in character- 
istic excerpts from “Don Pasquale”, 
“Il Matrimonio Segreto”, “L’Italiana 
in Algeri”, “Il Barbiere di Siviglia”, 
and “L’Elisir d’Amore”. Hans- 
Jurgen Walther conducts. (Concord 
3008), 


The distinguished Belgian conduc- 
tor André Cluytens leads the Paris 
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Opera Orchestra in excellent perform- 
ances of five overtures by Berlioz, 
“Le Roi Lear”, Op. 4; “Le Carnaval 
Romain”, Op. 9; “Le Corsaire”, Op. 
21; “Benvenuto Cellini”, Op. 23; and 
“Beatrice et Bénédict’’. (Angel 
35435)kkx, 


RCA Victox«’s low-cost ($1.98) re- 
issues on the Camden label of some 
of its former notable recordings now 
include Toscanini’s versions of Hay- 
dn’s “Clock” Symphony and Wagner’s 
“Lohengrin” Preludes and Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey from “G6tterdamme- 
rung” (RCA Camden CAL 375)**. 
The New York Philharmonic is the 
orchestra. Another disk is Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony, played by the 
Toronto Symphony under the direc- 
tion of Sir Ernest MacMillan (RCA 
Camden CAL 374)**. 

A cross-section of Guiomar Novaes’ 
outstanding recordings for Vox is 
available on a low-cost ($1.98) disk, 
called This is Novaes. Works by 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Schumann, Brahms, Grieg, and De- 
bussy are played by the superb Bra- 
zilian pianist. (Vox SNP 1)***, 


Under the title The Spanish Harpsi- 
chord, Concord has reissued a former 
Allegro recording of music by Soler, 
Gallés, Anglés, Rodriguez, Freixanet, 
and Albéniz, played with vigor and 
precision by the excellent harpsichord- 
ist Fernando Valenti. (Concord 
4004) * ee, 

“Pygmalion”, a ballet score by the 
Philadelphia composer Romeo Cas- 
carino, is played by the Norddeutsches 
Symphony, under the direction of 
Wilhelm Rohr, coupled with excerpts 
from Tchaikovsky's “Swan Lake”. 
Cascarino’s work is tastefully and 
simply written, couched in French- 
impressionist terms of harmony and 
scoring. (Somerset P 2900)k**, 


Famous choruses from “Carmen”, 
“Tannhauser”, “Aida”, “Il Trova- 
tore”, “Lohengrin”, “Faust”, and 
“Madama Butterfly” are expertly and 
suavely sung by the Roger Wagner 
Chorale with the Hollywood Bowl 
Symphony, conducted by Roger 
Wagner, on a disk called Starlight 
Chorale (Capitol P 8390)k**x*x, The 
Hollywood Bowl Symphony is also 
heard in an album called Russkaya!, 
in which Carmen Dragon conducts 
the orchestra in luscious performances 
of the Overture to Glinka’s “Russlan 
and Ludmilla”, the Dance of the 
Buffoons from  Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
“Snow Maiden”, Rubinstein’s 
“Kamenoi Ostrow”, Tchaikovsky’s 
Mélodie, Op. 42, No. 3, and two 
traditional tunes, “Volga Boatman” 
and “Meadowland”. (Capitol P 8384) 
kkkk 


Joseph Szigeti (left) and Mr. and 
Mrs. Pablo Casals are seen in Zer- 
matt, Switzerland. Mr. Szigeti’s 
American tour will begin in 
December 


ATP 





Key to Mechanical Ratings 


*kkkkThe very best; wide fre- 
quency range, good bal- 
ance, clarity and sepa- 
ration of sounds, no 
distortion, minimum sur- 
face or tape noise. 


AES 





Average. 

* Markedly impaired. In- 
cludes dubbings from 78- 
rpm disks, where musical 
virtues are expected to 
compensate for technical 


kkk Free from all obvious deficiencies. 
faults, differing only 
slightly from above. = 
TO 


Popular overtures—to “William 
Tell”, “Orpheus in the Underworld”, 
“The Bartered Bride”, “Mignon”, and 
“The Beautiful Galatea”—are given 
the typically plush treatment of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, led by Eugene 
Ormandy, on a new disk (Columbia 
ML 5206)****, 


Johanna Martzy, young Hungarian- 
born violinist who is making her 
American debut this fall, can be 
heard in commendable performances 
of Schubert’s Sonatinas Nos. 1 and 2, 
Op. 137 (Angel 35364)***. This is 
one of the three albums that the 
violinist has recorded devoted to the 
complete works of Schubert for violin 
and piano. Jean Antonietti is the 
accompanist. 


Two lovingly recorded and con- 
ducted performances can be found 
in the recent RCA Victor release 
(LM 2113)**** of Stravinsky’s 
“Petruchka” and “The Firebird” Suite. 
The conductor is Pierre Monteux, 
who conducted the world premiere 
of “Petruchka”; the orchestra is the 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra. In 
short, a highly recommended record. 


Chamber-music devotees seeking 
seldom-heard music should welcome 
Angel’s recent release of Boccherini’s 
Quintet in C minor, Op. 13 No. 1, 
and Quintet in F major, Op. 13, No. 
3, performed by the Quintetto Boc- 
cherini (Angel 45009)***. The per- 
formances have an authentic ring and 
are performed with verve and spirit. 


Two early works in two famous 
composers’ creative efforts — Rach- 
maninoff’s First Piano Concerto and 
Strauss’s “Burleske” — can be heard 
performed by a young pianist—Byron 
Janis— on an RCA Victor release 
(LM 2127) ***. Though the Chicago 
Symphony, under Fritz Reiner, 
sounds brilliant, the performances on 
the whole are hard driven, and the 
piano tone is often too percussive. 


Two more recordings of Brahms’s 
First Symphony. The first is perform- 
ed by the Cleveland Orchestra, under 
George Szell (Epic LC 3379) xxx; 
the second by the Boston Symphony, 
under Charles Munch (RCA Victor 
LM 2097)x*x*, Mr. Szell’s reading 
is more intellectual and brilliant; Mr. 
Munch’s, more majestic and personal 
in approach. Neither performances, 
however, are on a par with the 
Toscanini or Bruno Walter interpreta- 
tions. 


Two more recordings of Brahmis’s 
No. 1 in D minor and No. 5 in F 
minor — as well as the Toccata and 
Fugue in C minor, BWV 911, can be 
heard in well-schooled performances 
by Jean Casadesus, accompanied by 
the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, 
under André Vandernoot (Angel 
45003)***. The pianist plays with 
technical élan, but warmth and per- 
sonal communication are lacking. 


Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 30, No. 2, 
is paired with the same composer's 
Sonata, Op. 96, on a recent Epic 


release (LC 3381)***. The per- 
formers are the pianist Clara Haskil 
and the violinist Arthur Grumiaux, 
who offer musicianly and well- 
thought-out interpretations. 


An album of overtures and marches 
has been released by Epic records 
(Epic LC-3349)k**x, Paul van Kem- 
pen conducts the Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra in Tchaikovsky’s 
“Marche Slave”; Johann Strauss’s 
“Radetzky March”; and Schubert’s 
“Marche Militaire’. On the reverse 
side he conducts the Orchestre des 
Concerts Lamoureux in performances 


of Rossini’s “William Tell” and 
“Barber of Seville” Overtures, and 
Donizetti's “Daughter of the Regi- 


ment” Overture. The overture per- 
formances are good, but not excep- 
tional; however, the marches are ex- 
cellently performed. The orchestra 
plays precisely and cleanly and Mr. 
van Kempen’s tempos have a rousing 
spirit and life. 


Two noteworthy albums by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Orm- 
andy conducting, have been issued by 
Columbia Records. On. Columbia 
(ML-5177)**** the orchestra per- 
forms music of Richard Strauss in- 
cluding the tone poems “Don Juan” 
and “Till Eulenspiegel”, the waltzes 
from “Der Rosenkavalier’, and the 
love scene from “Feuersnot”. On 
Columbia (ML-5181)**** an album 
entitled “Finlandia” offers Sibelius’ 
“Finlandia” and “The Swan of 
Tuonela”, Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite 
No 1, and Alfvén’s “Swedish Rhap- 
sody”. On both recordings the inter- 
pretations are of the first order and 
the beautiful tone of the orchestra 
comes clearly across. 
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Debuts, New Works at City Opera 


(Continued from page 3) 

tion in the pit. Modulation and 
development are also devices which 
Mr. Floyd needs to master and to 
employ more thoroughly, no matter 
how simple and elemental his theme. 
By strengthening his melodic profile 
and giving more body and rhythmic 
elan to his music he will not injure 
his powers as a lyricist or a dramatist 
but actually deepen them. 

Both Miss Curtin and Mr. Treigle 
were superb, but the other members of 
the cast and the conductor, Julius 
Rudel, also deserve praise. Richard 
Casilly did not look like a lazy, 
drunken mountaineer, but he sang 
well, as Susannah’s brother Sam. Ed 
Thomas was much more realistic as 
Little Bat, though he might have 
emphasized the feeble-mindea char- 
acter of the boy more heavily. As 
the Elders of 
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the church, Arthur 


| over-all effect if Mr. 


| frequent scene changes. 





and 


Frances Yeend, as Turandot, 
Giuseppe Gismondo, as Calaf 


Newman, David Williams, Loren 
Driscoll, and Joshua Hecht were ap- 
propriately drab and dour, and the 
roles of their wives were capably per- 
formed by Jean Sanders (in her debut 
with the company), Jacqueline Moody, 
Olivia Bonelli, and Mignon Dunn. 
“Susannah” as it is now performed 
would be greatly strengthened in its 
Floyd would 
write musical interludes to cover the 
This would 
sustain the moods and- dramatic ten- 
sion, and would offset the effect of 
the brevity of the individual scenes. 
It was good to find an American 


| work in the New York City Opera 


repertoire and all concerned did last- 
ing honor to themselves. —R. S. 


La Traviata 

Oct. 11.—The season’s first “La 
Traviata” must be ranked as one of 
the best performances of this opera 
that the New York City Opera has 
given in several seasons. It was also 


| the occasion for four debuts with the 


| City Center’s, 





| 


company — John Alexander, as AIl- 
fredo; Graziella Polacco, as Flora: 
Herbert Beattie, as Douphol; and 
Arturo Basile, the conductor. In ad- 
dition, several singers sang their re- 
spective roles for the first time with 
the company—Beverly Sills, as Vio- 
letta; Helen Baisley, as Annina; and 
Loren Driscoll, as Gaston. 

To Mr. Basile, who was making 
his initial appearance in the United 
States, must go a large share of the 
evening’s honors. His was a refined. 
sensitive interpretation that stressed 
the lyrical poignancy of the drama. 
Rarely did the orchestra surge into 
a thundering fortissimo, and often 
the sound was of chamber-music pro- 
portions. Such an interpretation was 
fit for an auditorium the size of the 
and the drama was 
performed with an intimacy that one 
does not usually experience in a larger 
house. 

As Violetta, Miss Sills was charm- 
ing to behold and acted most con- 
vincingly. Violetta is one of the most 
difficult roles in the soprano reper- 
tory, considering that it calls for both 
a coloratura and a dramatic voice. 
Miss Sills’s voice is basically of the 
lyric-coloratura type, but she made a 
successful compromise with the role 
by not overly stressing the sheer bril- 
liance of the first act and by using 
her voice adroitly in the second act. 

Except for some vocal inflexibility 
in the first act, Mr. Alexander was 
impressive as Alfredo. Obviously a 
well-experienced singer, his acting 
was sincere and well-suited to the 
role. His voice, though not large, was 
well placed and of a vibrant, warm 
quality. Louis Quilico was often elo- 
quent as the elder Germont but some- 
what unforceful in the denunciation 


scene in the third act. Miss Polacco, 
Miss Baisley, Mr. Driscoll, Mr. Beat- 
tie, John Reardon, as D’Obigny, and 
Arthur Newman, as Dr. Grenville 
were also agreeable in other roles. 
—F. M., Jr. 


La Bohéme 


Oct. 12.—For its fourth production 
of the season, the New York City 
Opera presented Puccini’s ‘‘La 
Bohéme”, under the direction of the 
new Italian conductor, Arturo Basile. 
He is an excellent and sensitive con- 
ductor. At all times he was in com- 
plete control of both the singers and 
the orchestra, and his conducting had 
fire, understanding, and expression. 

Barry Morell, as Rodolfo, displayed 
a small but pleasing tenor voice, 
which at times had a fine lyric quality. 
Rosa Savoia, as Mimi, appeared in- 
secure vocally and acted stiffly at the 
beginning of the work. But as the 
opera progressed, and particularly in 
the last act, she sang and acted well. 

Peggy Bonini was an attractive and 
coquettish Musetta, and Louis Quilico 
a convincing Marcello. Arthur New- 
man, as Schaunard; Richard Went- 
worth, as Benoit; and Herbert Beattie, 
as Alcindoro, offered amusing por- 
trayals. The most noteworthy voice 
of the evening and the finest acting 
was provided by Norman Treigle, as 
Colline. 

In spite of an audience that coughed 
continuously throughout the opera and 





Bruno of Hollywood 


Beverly Sills as Violetta 


insisted on applauding before the 
orchestra could finish playing the 
closing bars of each act, and despite 
the interminably long intermissions 
(25 minute intermissions for each act 
which has approximately only 20 min- 
utes of music) the performance had 
continuity and was well paced, thanks 
to Mr. Basile. —P. C. 


Falla Program 


Oct. 17.—The City Opera revived 
Manuel de Falla’s short opera, “La 
Vida Breve”, which had not been pro- 
duced in New York since it was given 
at the Metropolitan in 1925-26 (see 
page 13), and offered as a curtain- 
raiser the Spanish composer’s fre- 
quently heard but less frequently 
staged ballet “El Amor Brujo”. Jose 
Iturbi was engaged to conduct the 
double bill; Consuelo Rubio was im- 
ported from Spain to sing the role of 
Salud in the opera; settings by Man- 
uel Muntanola were given to the com- 
pany by the Teatro Liceo of Barce- 
lona; Antonio Triana, who had sup- 
plied the choreography for “El Amor 
Brujo” in Barcelona in 1934, was 
brought in to do the same here; and 
special dancers were engaged. In ad- 
dition, Jean Dalrymple made her de- 
but with the company as stage direc- 
tor; Carola Goya and Matteo served 
as choreographers and leading danc- 
ers for “La Vida Breve”. 

With all the care and co-operation 





that went into this project, it was 
bound to stand or fall on the quali- 
ties of “La Vida Breve”. This is a 
comparatively early work written 
when Falla was 29, before he had 
studied outside of Spain; and it won 
first prize in an open competition. On 
the surface, much of the score is 
melodically lovely in the Andalusian 
style, and the orchestration and 
choral passages suggest the sights and 
sounds of Granada, where the opera 
takes place. But inherently the music 
is atmospheric and episodic rather 
than dramatic, and Falla was unable. 
at the time he wrote it, to give it 
impulse or structural development. It 
is significant that the only time the 
stage really came to life was in the 
dances, when strong rhythms supplied 
a drive of their own. Nor was the 


opera helped by its elementary lib- 





Arturo Basile, new conductor 


retto, in which Salud is rejected by 
her lover and dies of a broken heart. 
The result is a pretty but pallid stage 
piece, too static and lethargic to keep 
interest alive. 

Mr. Iturbi made the most of the 
score, bringing out its delicate color- 
ation in, a transparent, disciplined 
reading. Miss Rubio had the right 
voice for the role of Salud, warm and 
vibrant throughout its range, with 
only an occasional high tone unsup- 
ported; her singing had the right 
style, as was to be expected, but a 
more intensely dramatic temperament 
in this focal role might have given 
an added spark to the opera. 

Mignon Dunn sang well, if youth- 
fully, as the Grandmother; Hernan 
Pelayo, making his debut, was a 
stylish Singer in the wedding festivi- 
ties. There were satisfactory contri- 
butions from Richard Cassilly, as 
Paco; Richard Wentworth, as Sar- 
vaor; John Reardon, as Manuel; Jac- 
queline Moody, as Carmela; and Paul 
Huddleston, as the Worker in the 
Forge. The four Vendors were Naomi 
Collier, Helen Baisley, Cleo Fry, and 
David Williams. 

The brightest part of the proceed- 
ings was supplied by Carola Goya and 
Matteo and their colleagues in two 
smartly choreographed and performed 
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dances. Muntanola’s settings were 
colorful but commonplace in design; 
Miss Dalrymple’s staging could only 
be described as neutral. 

As someone remarked about the 
production of “El Amor Brujo”, it 
could be enjoyed by closing one’s 
eyes. The music, dating from 1915, is 
full of vitality and fire; it was given 
full rein by Mr. Iturbi, and Gloria 
Lane brought her rich, dark voice to 
the songs. Mr. Triana’s choreography. 
unhappily, was bland and shapeless 
and he was miscast as Carmelo, 
the young lover. The other leading 
dancers — Rita Vega, as Candelas: 
Teresita Osta, as Lucia; Don de Na- 
tale, as the Specter; and Georgia 
Simmons, as the Witch—were ham- 


strung by their material. —R. A. E. 
Faust 
Oct. 18.—‘Faust” may not be an 


ideal opera for the City Center’s lim- 
ited stage facilities, but the enthu- 
siasm this performance generated may 
well be envied by a company that has 
greater opportunities for a lavish pro- 
duction. Absent from the New York 
City Opera’s repertory for several 
seasons, the performance was notable 
for the freshness with which Julius 
Rudel conducted and the generally 
expert singing by the principals. 

One of the tests of a good “Faust” 
is its Mephistopheles and Norman 
Treigle showed what an _ excellent 
singing-actor he is in this role. Not 
only did he sing with ease and polish, 
but he also created a character that 
was intelligent and urbane as well as 
malicious. 

But the entire production, rightly 
did not belong to Mephistopheles 
alone. Barry Morell, as Faust, gave 
the best performance that this writer 
has heard from him. His warm voice 
was well adapted to the role, and his 
acting showed improvement from last 
season. Frances Yeend, as Marguerite, 
sang with beauty and purity of tone. 
and Louis Quilico was also convinc- 
ing as Valentin. 

Siébel was sung by Mary Hensley, 
who was making her debut with the 
company. Her occasional insecurity 
both dramatically and vocally, may 
have been due to nervousness, but, in 
any case, her aria about the bouquet 
was ragged, In other roles were 
Mignon Dunn, as Martha, and Arthur 
Newman, as Wagner, who both con- 
tributed admirably to the spirit of 
the performance. —F. M., Jr. 





Sam Falk 
Consuelo Rubio and Richard Cas- 
silly in “La Vida Breve” 


Madama Butterfly 


Oct. 19, 2:30.—The New York City 
Opera gave its first performance of the 
season of Puccini’s “Madama Butter- 
fly” and Julius Rudel, conducting in 
place of Arturo Basile, who was in- 
disposed, gave a reading that was 
both precise and animated. 

Elizabeth Carron, making her debut 


November 1, 1957 





Jose Iturbi, who conducted the Falla 
program 


with the company in the title role, 
offered a Butterfly that was not only 
credible but at times very moving. 
She has a fine voice which she handles 
with considerable skill. At times her 
control wavered but only enough to 
be attributed to nervousness. 
Giuseppe Gismondo, also new this 
season to the City Opera, revealed a 
voice that was brilliant, strong, and 
beautiful. His acting as Pinkerton, 
however, was awkward and stiff; but 


fortunately his part is not as important | 


histrionically to the success of the 
drama as Butterfly’s. Both Jean 
Sanders as Suzuki and Louis Quilico 
as Sharpless gave effective perform- 
ances. Completing the cast were David 
Williams, Arthur Newman, Joshua 
Hecht, George del Monte, and Helen 
Baisley. 


Again, as in last week’s performance | 


of “La Bohéme”, 0 
tinuity in spite of the audience, which 


tended to shatter every tender and | 


the opera had con- | 


dramatic moment with an outburst | 


of applause. Both singers ended the 
duet in Act I on the high D flat, 
producing tones of exciting quality and 
true pitch which were rightfully ap- 
plauded. But to applaud at such mo- 
ments as when Butterfly goes behind 
the shoji to change in Act I and again 
when she goes offstage in Act II to 
return with her child is both detri- 
mental to the drama and a hindrance 
to the singers, who must listen to the 
orchestra. —P. C. I. 


Die Fledermaus 


Oct. 19.—The New York City 
Opera provided a zestfully entertain- 


| 


ing evening with the season’s second | 


“Die Fledermaus”. Beverly Bower 
was brightly lyrical and engaging as 
Rosalinda; accuracy and grace marked 
the technical aspects of her perform- 
ance. Peggy Bonini acted and sang 
with her customary liveliness and 
intelligence as Adele. Ernest Mc- 
Chesney, the Eisenstein, was a skill- 
ful actor and singer, but a slightly 
more dynamic interpretation of the 
role would have been welcome. 


The cast was familiar except for | 
William Lewis (making his debut with | 


the company), as Alfred. His liquid. 
silvery tones were well-focused, and 
he was happily cast in the role 
though his voice paled a little in the 
last act. Chester Ludgin was a digni- 
fied, rather aloof Dr. Falke and sang 
competently, while Loren Driscoll as 
a light-voiced, supremely bored Crlof- 
sky sang smoothly. The evening’s 
innovation was a quick time-check 
by the prince, followed by his intent 
observation of Russia’s junior moon 
beep-beeping on its arc through the 
heavens. 

Frank was enacted heartily and 
sung gruffily but well by Richard 
Wentworth, but Colee Worth virtually 
stole the show from the moment of 
his entrance as Frosch. But he was 





much too talented a pantomimist to 
let his uproarious brand of humor of- 
fend or obtrude. David Williams was 
a paltry, querulous Blind (a good 
characterization), and Jennie: Andrea 
an attractive Sally. The very able 
conductor was Franz Allers. —D. B. 


Other Performances 


The first week of the fall season 
at the City Center ended on Oct. 13 
with performances of “Die Fleder- 
maus” in the afternoon and “Carmen” 
in the evening. 

Free from his regular Position as 
conductor of “My Fair Lady”, Franz 
Allers led the Johann Strauss light 
opera, making his debut with the 
company. In the cast were Phyllis 
Curtin, as Rosalinda; Jacqueline 
Moody, as Adele; Ernest McChesney, 
as Eisenstein; David Lloyd, as Alfred; 
Loren Driscoll, as Orlofsky; David 
Williams, as Blind; Chester Ludgin, 
making his debut with the company, 
as Falke; Richard Wentworth, as the 
Warden; and Colee Worth, as Frosch. 


Michael Pollock and Robert Joffrey 
were stage director and choreographer 
for the production, which uses the 
English text of Ruth and Thomas 
Martin. 

“Carmen” had Gloria Lane, in the 
title role; Mathilde Sarrand, as Mi- 
caéla; Richard Cassilly, as Don José; 
Norman Treigle, as Escamillo; Her- 
bert Beattie, as Zuniga; and Phyllis 
Frank, Jean Sanders, David Williams, 
Arthur Newman, and Hernan Pelayo. 
Theodore Bloomfield made his debut 
with the company, as conductor, and 


Mr. Pollock and Mr. Joffrey were 
again stage director and choreog- 
rapher. 


“La Traviata” was repeated on the 
afternoon of Oct. 20, and the Falla 


.double bill that night. 





Detroit—The Scandinavian Sym- 
phony, Henri Nosco, conductor, will 
open its 28th season on November 2. 
The orchestra has scheduled four con- 
certs for the season which closes on 
March 29. 
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American Opera 
Gives “Anna Bolena” 


The American Opera _ Society 
opened its fifth season in Town Hall 
on Oct. 8 with a gala evening con- 
sisting of a revival in semi-dramatic 
concert form of Donizetti’s “Anna 
Bolena”, with Giulietta Simionato 
making her New York debut in the 
role of Jane Seymour. In the title 
role was Gloria Davy, soon to be 
heard at the Metropolitan Opera. 

Donizetti composed this opera in 
the space of four weeks for a musical 
society of Milan, and it had its pre- 
miere on Dec. 26, 1830, with a cast 
that included Pasta, Rubini and other 
fabled singers. But despite the haste 
with which it was written, “Anna 
Bolena” contains much beautiful 
music and it certainly does not de- 
serve the near oblivion into which it 
has fallen. Once again, the American 
Opera Society has brought back a 
major work from that operatic limbo 
where so many exciting discoveries 
await courageous adventurers. 

Miss Simionato was completely at 
home in her role, which she has per- 
formed on the stage in Italy. Known 
to many in the audience through her 


recordings, her singing fully lived up 
to expectations. The voice is lurge in 
volume, ringing and sometimes me- 
tallic, but never unpleasant, in qual- 
ity, and completely flexible through- 
out a wide range. She is supremely 
sure of herself, both dramatically and 
technically, and it was significant that 
her singing was as impressive in en- 
sembles as it was in solo arias. 

Miss Davy also brought down the 
house, especially in her final touch- 
ing aria, in which Anne renounces 
vengeance and turns to God. She has 
a lovely voice and an excellent tech- 
nical command of it. Her perform- 
ance was impressive, although neither 
in voice nor in temperament was she 
as completely suited to her role as 
Miss Simionato, for ideally it calls 
for a bigger and more brilliant and 
dramatic type. It was in the lyric 
passages that Miss Davy sang most 
beautifully. 

Kenneth Smith was woefully mis- 
cast as Henry VIII. He is a fine musi- 
cian, but he acted and (much of the 
time) sounded more like Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah than like that bloody 
and lustful monarch. Nor does Rich- 
ard Cassilly have the sort of vocal 
virtuosity (almost extinct these days) 
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Giulietta Simionato (left), as Jane 
Seymour, and Gloria Davy, as Anna 
Bolena 


required for the tenor role of Percy. 
It demands the utmost in suavity and 
dexterity in the most terrifying vocal 
altitudes. Both artists, however, gave 
devoted performances. As Rochefort 
and Hervey, David Smith and George 
Roberts strove manfully. 

Arnold Gamson kept the dramatic 
tension high. His ensemble would 
have been better had the sing2rs been 
requested to watch his baton. There 
were several passages in which the 
voices and accompanying instruments 
were just far enough apart to spoil 
Donizetti’s ingenious weavings. None- 
theless, this was a stirring perform- 
ance and an exciting operatic discov- 

| ery for all of us. Because of its suc- 
cess, a repetition was scheduled for 
Carnegie Hall on Nov. 17. —R. S. 


Long Island Opera 
Opens Academy Season 


The Long Island Opera Company 
opened the new season at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music on Sept. 29 

| with a performance of Verdi's “Aida”. 
A large audience was present to hear 
this performance conducted by En- 
| rico Leide. The cast was headed by 
Rina Telli, who sang the title role 
with a strong and expressive voice. 
Other singers included Eddy Ruhl 
as Radames; Margaret Roggero and 
Arthur Budney, both of the Metro- 
politan, as Amneris and Amonasro: 
and Carlo Tomanelli, as the King. 
The company performed Puccini’s 
“La Bohéme” on Oct. 5 with a cast 
that included Pino Baratti as Rodolfo. 
| Dolores Mari as Mimi, Ros: Byrum 
as Musetta, Claudio Frigerio as Mar- 





cello, Calvin Marsh as Schaunard. 
and Carlo Tomanelli as Colline. 

On Oct. 12 “The Barber of Seville” 
was presented with Claudio Frigerio 
in the title role. Ginetta La Bianca 
was heard as Rosina and Eleanor 
Wold as Berta. Other singers included 
Costanzo Gero, Joseph Salvadore 
Roy Urhausen, and Adrien La 
Chance. Mr. Leide was again conduc- 
tor on both occasions. 


Two Opera Films 
Shown on Television 


Film versions of “La Traviata” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” had special 
showings on WCBS-TV on Oct. 20 
and 26 respectively. Both films were 
made in New York City and were 
produced and directed by Carlo Vinti 
and Marion Rhodes. The cast for 
“La Traviata” including Lucia Evan- 
gelista, Giulio Gari, and Frank Val- 
entino. Appearing in “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” were Mario Del Monaco. 
Rina Telli, Richard Torigi, Bette 
Dubro, and Rose Marrone. 


Boston Opera House 
To Be Razed 


Boston.—The Boston Opera House, 
which had been in operation since 
1909, recently has been twice sold. 
A construction company originally 
purchased it from the Opera Holding 
Company, a subsidiary of the Shubert 
theatre interests in New York, in- 
tending to use it for a garage. How- 
ever, examination showed the build- 
ing to be unsafe, and it was in turn 
sold to Northeastern University. 


Rhode Island Plans 
Orchestra Season 


Providence, R. I.—The Rhode 
Island Philharmonic, conducted by 
Francis Madeira, will open its 13th 
season on Nov. 12. Minas Christian, 
conductor of the Evansville Philhar- 
monic, will share the podium with 
Mr. Madeira for one concert. 

Soloists to appear with the orches- 
tra include Vera Franceschi and 
Alexander Brailowsky, pianists; Joseph 
Conte, violinist; Martin Fischer, vio- 
list; Laura Castellano, soprano; Morley 
Meredith, baritone; Rosalind Nadell, 
mezzo-soprano; and John Druary, 
tenor. 


Yvette and Josette Roman (seated) receive congratulations after their 
recital that opened the season of the new Ogdenburg, N. Y., Civic Music 
Association. Sanding from the left are Mrs. Howard Meyer, co-campaign 


| chairman; 
| treasurer; Mrs. 
| director of Civic Concert Service 








George Liebler, acting president; Mrs. Marian Brickey, 
Al Simpkins, secretary; and James Browning, regional 


Betty Steele—Ogdenburg Journal 
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The Vienna Choir Boys, with their director Gerhard Track (center in rear), 
are seen in front of the Itsukushi temple near Hiroshima. The group has 
recently completed a tour of the Far East and will arrive in the United 
States in December for the choir’s annual American tour 


Vienna State Opera’s 
New Productions 


Vienna.—The Vienna State Opera 
ome its 1957-58 season on Sept. 

1, with a performance of “Fidelio”, 
under the direction of Josef Krips 
with Inge Borkh in the title role. 

Also performed in September was 
“Madama Butterfly”, under the direc- 
tion of Dimitri Mitropoulos. “The 
Tales of Hoffmann”, conducted by 
Antonino Votto, was scheduled for 
October; and the first performance of 
Gottfried von Einem’s ballet “Me- 
dusa” is to be given in November. In 
December, the opera will present a 
new production of “Siegfried”, con- 
ducted and produced by Herbert von 
Karajan with stage designs by Emil 
Preetorius. 

In January, 1958, Josef Krips will 
conduct Guenther Rennert’s new pro- 
duction of “The Magic Flute”, and 
Werner Egk’s opera “Der Revisor” 
will be given in February. The first 
performance of a ballet by Theodor 
Berger and a presentation of Stra- 
vinsky’s “Petruchka”, choreographed 
by Massine and designed by Nicholas 
Benois, will be presented in March. 
Karl Boehm will conduct a new pro- 
duction by Alfred Rott of Hinde- 
mith’s opera “Mathis der Maler” in 
April; and Herbert von Karajan will 
conduct a staged version of Stra- 
vinsky’s “Oedipus Rex” in June. 

At the end of June, 1958, during 
the period of the Vienna Festival 
the Week of Contemporary Music 
will offer the operas “Mathis der 
Maler”, “Der Revisor”, “Oedipus 
Rex”, Alban Berg’s “Wozzeck”, Frank 
Martin’s “The Tempest”, and Carl 
Orff's “Trionfi di Afrodite”. 

For its 1957-58 season, the Vienna 
Volksoper has scheduled Flotow’s 
“Martha”, in a production by Alfred 
Rott, with Franz Salmhofer conduct- 
ing; Verdi’s “Nabucco”, and Karl 
Milloecker’s operetta “Der Vicead- 
miral”. At the end of January, 1958 
the program will offer a ballet night 
to be under the direction of Dia Luca. 


Vienna Schedules 
First Chorus Festival 


Vienna.—During the 1957-58 con- 
cert season, the famous choir of the 
Vienna Musikverein will celebrate the 
100th anniversary of its foundation. 
To commemorate this event, the pro- 
gram of the 1958 Vienna Festival will 
team a European Chorus Festi- 
va 

Invitations for participation have 
been extended to the Huddersfield 


November 1, 1957 


Choral Society, the Prague Philhar- 
monic Chorus, the choruses of the 
Cologne, Hamburg, Rome, and Turin 
broadcasting stations, and the Choir 
of the Vatican’s Sistine Chapel. 

The musical direction of the con- 
certs has been assigned to the con- 
ductors Bruno Walter, Herbert von 
Karajan, Josef Krips, Carlo Maria 
Giulini, 
Ancerl, Sir Malcolm Sargent, Joseph 
Keilberth, Henrich Hollreiser, and 
Hans Swarowsky. The works scheduled 
for performance include Bach’s 
minor Mass; Brahms’s “Recuiem"s 
Bruckner’s “Te Deum”; Dvorak’s 
“Stabat Mater”; Handel’s “Messiah”; 
Haydn’s 
“King David” and “Dance of Death”; 
Mahler’s Eighth Symphony; Carl Orff’s 
“Carmina Burana”; Hans Pfitzner’s 
“Von deutscher Seele”; Franz 
Schmidt’s “Buch mit sieben Siegeln”; 
Schumann’s “Das Paradies und die 
Peri”; Stravinsky’s “Oedipus Rex” and 
“Les Noces”; Fauré’s “Requiem”; Leo 
Janacek’s “Missa Glagolskaja”; and 
William Walton’s “Belshazzar’s Feast.” 


Brussels Philharmonic 
Announces Season 


Brussels.—The Brussels Philhar- 
monic opened its 1957-58 season on 
Oct. 13, under the direction of Andre 
Vandernoot. Alexander Brailowsky 
was the soloist in Tchaikovsky’s First 
Piano Concerto. 

Conductors and soloists scheduled 
for appearances with the orchestra 
include Paul Kletzki, with Paul Ro- 
land, reciter, Oct. 27-28; Frieder 
Weissmann, with Artur Rubinstein, 
pianist, Nov. 17-18; Karl Miinch- 
inger, with Annie Fischer, pianist, 
Nov. 24-25; Hans Rosbaud, with 
Wilhelm Kempff, pianist, Dec. 1-2; 
Lorin Maazel, with Arthur Grumiaux, 
violinist, Dec. 8-9; Hermann Scher- 
chen, with Pierre Fournier, cellist. 
Jan. 12-13; Wolfgang Sawallisch, 
with Maria Tipo, pianist, Jan. 19-20; 
Ataulfo Argenta, with Consuelo Ru- 


bio, soprano, Feb. 9-10; Otto Klem- | 


perer, Feb. 16-17; Hans Knapperts- 
busch with Lucretia West, contralto. 
March 2-3; Andre Vandernoot, with 
Andre Tchaikowsky, pianist, 
16-17; Wolfgang Sawallisch, with 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, baritone, 
March 23-24, and with Elizabeth 
Grummer, soprano and Hermann 
Prey, baritone, April 27-28. 

The two new works to be pre- 
miered during the series include 
Espla’s Symphonie “Aitana”, which 
Mr. Argenta will conduct on Feb. 9- 
10; and Andre Tchaikowsky’s Piano 
Concerto, which Mr. Vandernoot will 


B | 


| 


“The Seasons”; Honegger’s | 


| 


March | 





conduct on March 16-17, with the 
composer as soloist. 

Programs scheduled at the Acade- 
mie Beethoven will be given by Leon 
Fleisher, pianist, and the Pasquier 
Trio, Nov. 13; Eduardo del Pueyo 
pianist, Berl Senofsky, violinist, and 
the Trio de Bolzano, Feb. 5; and 
Claude Franck, pianist, and the Hun- 
garian Quartet; March 19. 

A series of quartet concerts will 
offer the Haydn Quartet, Nov. 15; the 
Parennin Quartet, Dec. 6; the Vegh 
Quartet, Feb. 19-21; the Avramov 
Quartet, Feb. 28; and the Hungarian 
Quartet, March 21. 


Toledo Season Opens 
In Museum Gallery 


Toledo.—The initial program of 
the winter series brought the Albeneri 
Trio to the Art Museum for an even- 
ing of superb chamber music in the 
Great Gallery. Sensing that a more 
intimate background than the larger 
Peristyle is better, Blake-More God- 
win, director of the museum, and 
Joyce Roper, music supervisor, gave 
the Toledo audience the double joy 
of hearing Dvorak’s F minor Trio and 
Beethoven’s E flat major Trio in the 
acoustically perfect setting of the 
Great Gallery, and at the same time 
observing several dozen of the world’s 


Wolfgang Savaliach, Karel —. ££.  __. 


- Schnabel, 


greatest paintings, including those of 
Rubens and Rembrandt, Hals, El 
Greco, Reynolds. An added attrac- 
tion was the playing of Ross Lee 
Finney’s Trio, the composer being 
present for comments and a bow. 
The series in the Peristyle scheduled 
for its first month of the new season 
the May Festival Orchestra of Flor- 
ence, Italy, followed by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. Between these two 
events Joseph Hawthorne leads the 
Toledo Orchestra, with Risé Stevens 
as soloist. —Helen Cutler 


Schnabel Biography 
To Be Published 


A full-length biography of Artur 
by Cesar Saerchinger, will 
be published in December, both in 
England and the United States, by 
Cassell & Co., and Dodd, Mead & 
Co. respectively. The book will be 
copiously illustrated. Clifford Curzon 
has written an introductory “Tribute”, 
and the appendix will contain short 
critical essays on Schnabel’s composi- 
tions by Ernst Krenek and Roger 
Sessions. 





Waukesha, 
Symphony, 
will enter its 


Wis.—The Waukesha 
Milton Weber, conductor, 
llth season this fall. 
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‘In the news 20 years ago 





Five major orchestras open their 
seasons. In Cincinnati, Eugene Goo- 
ssens is the conductor, and Sergei 
Rachmaninoff appears as soloist for 
the first time in the city since 1910. 
The Rochester Philharmonic enters 
its 15th season, with Jose Iturbi as 
the current conductor. Vladimir 
Golschmann begins his seventh year 
with the St. Louis Symphony, con- 
ducting among other works Sibelius’ 
Symphony No. 2. Hans Kindler leads 
the National Symphony of Washing- 
ton as its seventh season is launched. 
Soloists are the Wagnerian Festival 
Singers — Hilde Konetzni, soprano: 
Marta Krasova, contralto; Henk 
Noort, tenor; Joel Berglund, baritone; 
Alexander Kipnis, bass. Finally, in 
Detroit, Franco Ghione, of La Scala 
in Milan, arouses interest in his de- 
but with the orchestra. 

The Chicago City Opera opens its 
seventh season with “Aida”, in which 
the leading singers are Elizabeth Reth- 
berg, Gertrud Wettergren, Giovanni 
Martinelli, George Czaplicki, Virgilio 
Lazzari, and Mark Love. Roberto Mo- 
ranzoni conducts. “Samson and De- 
lilah” is revived, with Mr. Martinelli 
and Miss Wettergren in the title roles; 
Carlo Morelli as the High Priest and 
Chase Baromeo as the Old Hebrew. 
Ruth Page designed the ballets; Hen- 
ry Weber conducted. 

As the San Francisco Opera con- 
tinues, interest is centered on the de- 
but of Vina Bovy, as Mimi in “La 





Bohéme”; on Kirsten Flagstad and 


Lauritz Melchior in “Tristan und 
Isolde”; on Lily Pons in “Lakmé”; 
and on “Roméo et Juliette” with Vina 


Bovy and René Maison as the lovers. 

Bartok’s Music for Strings, Per- 
cussion and Celesta is given its Amer- 
ican premiere by John Barbirolli and 
the New York Philharmonic—‘“one 
feels a lack of any basic humanity in 
this praxis, brilliant as it is in all 
that pertains to technical mastery”. 





Arriving for the 1937 Chicago Opera season are Walter Damrosch and his 
wife (center). Greeted by general manager Paul Longone (right) and 
Eleanor La Mance (Mrs. Longone), Mr. Damrosch is to conduct his opera 


“The Man Without a Country” 
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Museum Lists 
Auditorium Series 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
has announced the artists to appear 
during the 1957-58 concerts to be 
given in the Grace Rainey Rogers 
Auditorium. The Museum’s Solo Re- 
cital Series will present Moura Lym- 
pany, Rudolf Serkin, Louis Kentner. 
and Angelica Morales von Sauer 
pianists; Nathan Milstein and Zino 
Francescatti, violinists; Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, cellist; and Andres Segovia. 
guitarist. 

The Young Artists Series will 
present Leonard Hungerford, Claude 
Frank, and David Bean, pianist; 
Berl Senofsky and Betty-Jean Hagen. 
violinists; and Lois Marshall, soprano. 

The Sonata Series, which are al- 
ready fully subscribed for, will offer 
joint appearances by Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski, pianist, and Joseph 
Szigeti, violinist; Eugene Istomin, 
pianist, and Pierre Fournier, cellist; 
Paul Badura-Skoda, pianist, and Erica 
Morini, violinist; Myra Hess, pianist. 
and Isaac Stern, violinist; and Mr 
Serkin and members of the Philadel- 
phia Woodwind Quintet. Chamber- 
music groups to be heard include the 
Budapest, Barylli, Festival, Amadeus, 
and Koeckert Quartets; the Quar- 
tetto di Roma, and I Soloisti di 
Zagreb. 


“Forgotten and Remembered” 


A series entitled “Music Forgotten 
and Remembered” will be conducted 
by Frederick Waldman, and _ will 
offer works by Rossini, Geminiani, 
and Vivaldi. The American Opera 
Society will present previews of its 
concert- version performances’ of 
Donizetti’s “Anna Bolena”, Gluck’s 
“Paris and Helen”, Rossini’s “Otello”, 
Offenbach’s “Grand Duchess of Ger- 
olstein”, and Monteverdi’s “Corona- 
tion of Poppea”. A series of chil- 
dren’s concerts will also be given in 
the Junior Museum Auditorium. 
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ITALY: Reginald Smith Brindle, Via 
Marconi 28, Florence. 

Peter Dragadze, Via San  Vin- 
cenzo 8, Milan 

Cynthia Jolly, Via dei Gracchi 126 
Rome. 

MEXICO: A. Gonzalez Arauzo, Madrid 
50, Coyoacan, D.F. 21. 

NETHERLANDS: Lex van 
Moreelsestraat 11, Amsterdam. 

PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de Car- 
neyro, 363 rua Antonia Carneiro, 
Porto. 

SPAIN, Antonio Iglesias, Avenida Reina 
Victoria 58, Madrid. 

SWEDEN: Ingrid Sandberg, Lidingo 1, 
Stockholm. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Dragan Lisac, Petrin- 
jska 13, Zagreb. 
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Notable Piccinni Revival at Vicenza 


Vicenza, Italy—“A jewel in a per- 
fect setting” is the first phrase that 
comes to mind to describe the per- 
formance of Niccold Piccinni’s comic 
opera “La buona figliuola” in the 
Teatro Olimpico of Vicenza. 

A small, attractive northern Italian 
town, Vicenza calls itself the city of 
Palladio and has every reason to do 
so. The great 16th-century architect 
was born there and has left traces of 
his genius, among them being the 
Teatro Olimpico—one of the few re- 
maining Renaissance theatres of 
Europe. Completed in 1584, it re- 
mains today just as it was then, noble 
but by no means cold. 

Palladio patterned this theatre on 
the antique Greek and Roman models 
as described by Vitruvius, but made 
his own modifications. The auditor- 
ium is in the shape of a half-elipse, 
with graduated tiers for the specta- 
tors. Filling the broad ad stage is a per-_ 
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manent “stage set”, consisting of a 
central arc de triomphe, flanked by 
two rectangular structures, each with 
a portal for entrances and exits. All 
three parts are decorated with a series 
of niches containing statues. Through 
the arch and the two portals, one 
glimpses rows of houses in perspec- 
tive, suggesting a town; these too are 
stationary. Whatever the particular 
piece may be, it is played against this 
neutral but fascinating background. 


Vitality and Wit in Music 


Today Piccinni is chiefly remem- 
bered as the rival of Gluck during the 
1770s in Paris. Yet he was a very 
good composer and scarcely deserves 
the oblivion into which he has fallen. 
“La buona figliuola” is no master- 
piece, but it is a well-written work 
by a man of talent, possessing a high 
degree of technical skill and a real 
sense of theatre. The libretto, by no 
less an author than Goldoni, is pri- 
marily a good excuse for the music. 
and Piccinni took full advantage of 
it. The score may lack depth, but it 
is full of vitality and wit. There are 
no problems, musical or otherwise, in 
this piece, but the audience has a 
lovely time. The vocal writing is ex- 
pert and effective; the orchestration 
sparkles. 

A more perfect performance could 
hardly be imagined than that con- 
ducted by Nino Sanzogno. Without 
ever driving the music, he kept things 
moving briskly from beginning to 
end. The excellent cast of the Piccola 
Scala of Milan included Graziella 
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VIRGINIA SMITH CARTER 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — Virginia 
Smith Carter, 43, manager of the 
Chattanooga Symphony Association, 
died on Oct. 12 in Memorial Hospital. 

Mrs. Carter, who was born here 
and graduated from the University of 
Chattanooga, was a leading figure in 
the -cultural activities of this com- 
| munity. For several years after World 
War II she was a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the Chattanooga Times, 
serving as music critic and record 
columnist. She was a member of the 
Chattanooga Opera Association, and 
served as vice-president in 1945. 

She is survived by her husband 
Eugene Carter, news editor of the 
Chattanooga Times, and two daugh- 
ters, Penelope, 18, and Patricia, 14. 


HENRY LOWELL MASON 


Boston. — Henry Lowell Mason, 
93, former president of the Mason 
and Hamlin Piano Company, died 
here on Oct. 18. 

Mr. Mason, who graduated from 
Harvard in 1888, retired in 1929 
from the piano concern, which had 
been founded by his father in 1854. 
A writer and lecturer on music as 
well as a manufacturer, Mr. Mason 
is the author of the books “The 
Modern Artistic Piano-Forte”, “The 
History and Development of the 
American Cabinet Organ”, “Opera 
Stories”, and “Hymn Tunes of Lowell 
Mason—A _ Bibliography”. He _ is 
survived by two children. 


CHARLES CANDLER 


| Atlanta, Ga.—Charles Howard 
| Candler, 78, financier, philanthropist 
and patron of the arts, died here, 
Oct. 1. A native of Atlanta, he was 
| a founder of the Atlanta Music Festi- 





Sciutti, in the title role; Antonietta | 
Pastori, Giuliana Tavolaccini, Eugenia | 


Ratti, Silvana Zanolli, Luigi Alva, 
Michele Cazzato, and Carlo Badioli. 
The mise-en-scéne and the acting were 
enchantingly natural. Obviously the 
singers were enjoying themselves. So 
was the audience. —Everett Helm 


Colorado Orchestra 
In 25th Year 


Colorado Springs, Colo.—The Colo- 
rado Springs Symphony celebrated its 
25th anniversary on Oct. 
pre-concert dinner and an opening 
concert at the High School Audi- 
torium. High point of the program 
was an i 
Brahms’s First Symphony which was 
a great credit to the conductor, Walter 
Eisenberg, and the players. 

The founder of the orchestra, 
Frederick Boothroyd, who now lives 
in California, was brought to Colo- 
rado Springs for the occasion. He was 
honored at the dinner, and given a 
standing ovation during the concert. 
Other honored guests at the dinner 


were the musicians who had played | 


in the orchestra since its inception. 
Mr. Boothroyd conducted the or- 
chestra from 1932 to 1954, when he 
was succeeded by Walter Eisenberg, 
under whose energetic leadership the 
orchestra made great strides towards 
an all-year-round program. His most 
important innovation in this direction 
are the summer Pop concerts in the 
unique natural setting of the Garden 
of the Gods, which bring out several 
thousands of residents and tourists to 
hear the symphony. 
—Max Lanner 


val Association, sponsors of the an- 
nual Metropolitan Opera seasons here. 
He organized the Atlanta Summer 
Opera, the forerunner of the Munici- 
pal Theatre Under-the-Stars. He was 
a member and director of the Atlanta 
Art Association. He also served as 
chairman of the boards of directors 
of Emory University and the Coca- 


Cola Company and several other local | 


and national enterprises. His contri- 
butions to Emory are — at 
more than $13,000,000. —H. K. S. 


EDITH BIANCOLLI 


Edith Biancolli, 48, wife of Louis 
Biancolli, music critic of the New 
York World Telegram and Sun, died 
of a heart attack in Hahnemann Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, on Oct. 22. A nat- 
uralized citizen, she was born in Lat- 
via. She was named in the forward 
to many of Mr. Biancolli’s books as 
his inspiration. 

Besides her husband, 
daughter, Margaret, 19; her mother 
Mrs. Sarah Schatzberg; two brothers. 
Raymond and Louis Rattner; and a 
sister, Mrs. Naomi Tumarkin. 


RALPH BENATZKY 


Zurich, Switzerland.—Ralph Benat- | 


zky, 73, composer of many success- 
ful operettas, including “The White 
Horse Inn”, “Love in the Snow”, and 
“Axel at the Gates of Heaven”, died 
in a nursing home here on Oct. 17. 


ERNST MARBOE 


Vienna.—Ernst Marboe, 48, head 
of the Austrian Federal Theatres 
Administration responsible for the 
Vienna State Opera, the Volksoper, 
and the Burgtheater, died unexpectedly 
on Sept. 28. 
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| Eileen Farrell 
(Continued from page 7) 
one year, her money ran out, and 
she returned home to earn some. 
| To find funds for further study, 
she took church jobs and even tried 
her hand at selling merchandise in 
stores. 

Her first big break came in 1941. 
She was auditioned at Columbia 
Broadcasting System by Lucille 
Singleton, who then told James 
Fassett about the wonderful voice 

| she had heard. Soon she was signed 
by the network and began to be 
heard regularly on the radio sev- 
eral times a week. Her success was 
so great that after appearing on a 
series of programs titled “Songs 
of the Centuries”, she soon had 
her own program, “Eileen Farrell 
Presents.” This was a_ half-hour 
show that for five years was broad- 
cast throughout the United States, 
Canada, and (by short wave) Eu- 
rope, South America, and the Far 
East. 


Builds Tremendous Repertory 


What did Eileen Farrell learn 
from all this? Obviously through 
these numerous appearances she 
acquired the assurance and poise 
that can only come from the ex- 
perience of knowing that people 
are listening to you. But equally 
important for her in years to come 
was the tremendous repertory she 
was able to build up by preparing 
a program every week. Always one 
operatic aria was required in addi- 
| tion to other works. 
| This might sound like a stag- 

gering task to a young singer, and 
it certainly is. But Miss Farrell 
does not approach her work— 
whether learning a particularly try- 
ing role or an easy song—in terms 
of difficulty. 

“When I learn something new, 
I don’t think about how hard it is. 
I just sing it. If I thought of all 
the difficulties involved, I'd be a 
nervous wreck before I started to 
sing.” 

This philosophy Miss Farrell 
owes to Eleanor McLellan, with 
whom the singer has worked for 

| the last eight or nine years and to 
whom she feels deeply indebted. 

To relate the amazing adaptabil- 
ity of Eileen Farrell to the various 
mediums of musical performances 
is a way of following her profes- 
sional career. For though she now 
appears in all fields—radio, recital 
and concert, and opera—they were 
not approached at the same time, 
but rather in gradual stages. 


| From Radio to Concert Hall 


First her career was centered on 
radio. Though she gave an occa- 

| sional concert, she found it im- 
possible to concentrate on both 
fields. When radio suffered a back 
step to television in the 1940s, the 
opportunities on radio became in- 
creasingly less, and so Miss Farrell 
| began to devote her time and ener- 
gies to the concert world. And 
again we have another success 
story. Soon she was appearing fre- 
quently with leading conductors 
and orchestras, including the New 
York Philharmonic under Bruno 





Walter and again under Leopold 
Stokowski. Her first extended re- 
cital tour was made in the 1947-48 
season. 

During 1950-51 she established 
a record, for she sang 61 times 
with the New York Philharmonic 
—the greatest number of perform- 
ances in a single year that any 
artist had had with the orchestra 
during its 114-year existence. When 
the orchestra, under Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, journeyed from Carnegie 
Hall for a two-week stay at ihe 
Roxy Theatre in New York, she 
was the soloist. 

“We did four shows a day and 
worked like dogs. There was noth- 
ing routine about those perform- 
ances. Each time I sang Mr. Mitro- 
poulos made me feel that it was 
a new experience.” 


Sings Milhaud and Berg 


But her duties were not yet com- 
pleted with the orchestra after 
those 55 performances. Before the 
season was over she had sung Elek- 
tra in the American premiere of 
Milhaud’s “Les Choéphores”, Marie 
in a concert version of Berg's 
“Wozzeck”—both under Mitro- 
poulos—and in an all-Wagner pro- 
gram conducted by Victor de Sa- 
bata. 

An important milestone in her 
career came in the fall of 1955, 
when she sang the title role in 
Cherubini’s “Medea” in a concert 
version with the American Opera 
Society in New York. Her per- 
formance made such an_ impact 
that many people voiced what they 
had wondered all along: Why 
doesn’t Eileen Farrell appear in 
staged opera? It was not long be- 
fore this question was answered 
for within the next year she had 
turned to opera. In the spring of 
1956 she appeared as Santuzza in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” in Tampa, 
Fla. That fall she made her debut 
with the San Francisco Opera, as 
Leonora in “Il Trovatore”, and 
this season she will sing for the 
first time with the Chicago Lyric 
Opera, in the title role of “La 
Gioconda”. 


Why Not Wagnerian Roles? 


“I want to sing in all musical 
fields” is the reason Miss Farrell 
gives for turning to opera. Many 
people have wondered why she has 
not sung the Wagnerian roles as 
well as the Italian, for her voice 
seems particularly suited to this 
composer. 

“Though I love Wagner, I pre- 
fer the schmalzy Italian roles. And, 
frankly I do not want to be classi- 
fied as a particular type of singer 
as Wagnerian singers often are”. 

This chronicle does not take in- 
to account her many other achieve- 
ments. She is a member of the 
Bach Aria Group, and she was 
the voice of Marjorie Lawrence in 
the film “Interrupted Melody”. 
This fall she made her first trip 
to Europe to sing at the opening 
of the new Congress Hall in West 
Berlin, under the sponsorship of 
the United States Information 
Agency. She has some impressive 
recordings. She can be heard as 
the soprano soloist in Beethoven's 
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Soprano 


IGOR GORIN 
Baritone 


LOUIS KENTNER 
Pianist 


WITOLD MALCUZYNSKI > 


Pianist 





MILDRED MILLER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 





Violist 





MICHAEL RABIN 


Violinist 





SANROMA 


Baldwin Piano 


ELEANOR STEBER 


Pianist 








Soprano 





EDWIN STEFFE 


Baritone 





DOROTHY MAYNOR 


Soprano 


YEHUDI MENUHIN ~ 





Violinist 


LEONARD PENNARIO 


Pianist 








BERL SENOFSKY 
Violinist 





RISE STEVENS 


Mezzo-Soprano 





YI-KWEI SZE 


Bass-Baritone 





BRIAN SULLIVAN 


Tenor 


Alfred & Herbert _ 
TELTSCHIK 


Duo-Pianists 


Circle 7-6900 
Cable: Colconcert, N. Y. 





ALEC TEMPLETON 


Pianist 


THOMAS L. THOMAS 


Baritone 


ROMAN TOTENBERG 
Violinist 
Dorothy WARENSKJOLD 


Soprano 


FRANCES YEEND 


Personal Direction 
ANDRE MERTENS 


LORENZO ALVARY 


Soprano 





Basso 





JORGE BOLET 


Pianist 


EUGENE CONLEY 


Tenor 
MAUREEN FORRESTER _ 
Contralto 


RENATA TEBALDI 
Soprano 


THEODOR UPPMAN 
Baritone 


Angelica ve. 


Pianist © 





Tour Direction 


HORACE J. PARMELEE 





MILDRED DILLING 


Harpist 


EILEEN FARRELL 





HERMAN GODES 


Pianist 





OZAN MARSH 


Pianist 











